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Thiii  is  nu  ordinary  telephone !  It  is 
the  telephone  and  sales  slip  perforator 
of  a  KELLOGG  Credit  Authorizing 
System — the  modern  credit  approval 
method.  By  cutting  to  seconds  the 
time  required  for  credit  approvals  on 
charge  sales  these  systems  make  im¬ 
pulse  buying  easier  and  pleasanter — 
help  to  increase  the  number  and  dollar 
value  of  your  store’s  accounts — make 
the  work  of  both  sales  force  and  credit 
department  simpler.  Above  all,  they 
enhance  your  most  precious  asset — 
satisfied  customers  who  like  the 
pleasantly  efficient,  error-pr<M)f  serv¬ 
ice  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  Sys¬ 
tems  make  possible.  Write  us  for  the 
full  story  today. 


Sol«s  p*f»Qn  dioU  credit 
cicfk  and  ploces  sale*  slip 
in  the  KILLOGG  Fertorotor. 
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Entire  tronioctien 
tokes  iutt  o  few 
seconds  is  error 
proof. 


Clerk  conswlli  customer's  file 
and  OK's  credit  by  pushing 
button  thot  operates  Perfora¬ 
tor.  _ 
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A  fypico/  lonMon  Magiftk  Separator  in  a  Snrvien  Typn 


Write  today  for  complete  information 


CORPORATION 

600  Lomson  St.  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
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LAMSON 

MAGNETIC  SEPARATOR 
Speeds  and  Improves 


Tube  Service 
COSTS  LESS 


Dn$k,  Arrows  show  courto  of  cosh  and  chargo  carrion. 


Works  like  this: — Incoming  carriers  arrive  at 
Service  Type  Desk — Lamson  Magnetic  Sepa* 
rator  picks  off  all  charge  carriers,  whisks 
them  automatically  to  the  charge  authorizers 
through  a  high  speed  tube  line. 

Service  speeded  on  all  transaaions — tube 
room  operation  simplified — incoming  me* 
chanical  separators  eliminated.  Installations 
cost  less — maintenance  costs  less.  And  it’s 
quiet  too. 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


The  Conference  on  Foreign  Policy 


By  LFAV  HAHN 


AS  we  suppose  must  be  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
Americans,  we  have  been  more  than  a  little  pu//letl  on 
ihe  subject  of  the  nation’s  foreimi  |>olicies.  There  are  few 
of  us  indeetl  who  would  knowingly  place  the  welfare  of  the 
country  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  partisan  politics.  How¬ 
ever,  we  know  very  little  about  the  actual  situation,  except 
as  we  read  the  newspajjers  or  listen  to  various  ratlio  com- 
nientators.  From  one  set  of  commentators  we  draw  the  in¬ 


ference  that  our  State  Department  is  hlled  with  communist 
sympathizers,  while  from  another  we  get  the  assuraiue  that 
all  is  purest  patriotism.  These  are  times  when  we  should 
have  as  much  truth  as  we  can  get.  Consecjuently,  when  an 
invitation  came  to  the  writer  to  attend  a  Conference  on 


Foreign  Policy  at  the  State  Department  in  Washington, 
November  15th  and  Kith,  we  considered  it  an  obligation  to 
l)e  present  for  the  purjjose  of  trying  to  form  some  direct 
conclusions  concerning  the  Dejjartment  and  the  jiroblems. 
We  attended  and  came  away  from  the  Conference,  if  not 
with  any  tlecided  change  in  our  general  outlcMtk,  at  least 
with  a  better  understanding  of  the  top  officials  and  some 
additional  light  on  details  of  the  wcirld  situation. 


NRDG.4  Only  Retail  Group  Represented 

The  Conference  was  com|XJsed  of  some  2d0  men  anti 
women,  each  of  whom  represented  some  opinion-forming 
group.  To  attempt  to  list  the  organizations  which  were  rep¬ 
resented  w'ould  take  altogether  t(x>  much  space,  for  there 
seemed  to  be  but  one  representative  of  each  organization. 
The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  was  the  only 
retail  group  represented.  .Many  of  the  delegates  seemed  to 
have  attended  several  previous  conferences  of  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  sort  during  previous  years.  It  was  our  first  apjjearance. 
Perhaps  half  of  the  attendance  was  composed  of  women 
who  throughout  displayed  an  undeviating  interest,  made 
copious  notes  and  seemed  to  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  .\cheson  policies. 

The  first  and,  perhaps,  most  iiujxirtant  conclusion  which 
we  reached  was  that  the  top  officials  of  the  State  Department 
are  an  unusually  intelligent  and,  seemingly,  reasonable 
group  of  men.  Dean  .\cheson.  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
l)een  the  subject  of  so  much  criticism,  commanded  our 
resjxMt  and  admiration  for  his  general  bearing,  however 


much  we  might  be  disposed  to  criticize  his  p<)licies.  He  sjjoke 
extem|H)raneously  and  with  very  obvious  sincerity.  There 
was  nothing  bombastic  or  political  about  what  he  had  to 
say.  He  was  curiously  ap|>ealing  and  calmly  emphatic.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  “very,  very  serious”  situation  whit  h  confronts  us, 
he  pointetl  out  the  need  for  calm  leadership  in  so  ellective 
a  manner  as  almost  to  carry  a  conviction  that  this  was 
assured.  I'here  was  abundant  evidence  of  Mr.  .Xcheson’s 
|K)pularity  with  the  group,  especially  with  the  women. 
When,  in  his  o|)ening  remarks,  he  said  he  hatl  welcomed  the 
( onlerence  on  other  occasions,  was  glad  to  greet  it  now,  and, 
tlespite  rumors  to  the  contrary,  expetted  to  do  so  in  the 
future,  he  received  a  great  ovation. 

World  Relations 

In  the  addresses  of  L’nder-Secretary  james  F.  Webb  and 
Dean  Rusk,  .Assistant  Secretary  for  Far  Eastern  .Affairs,  there 
were  many  statements  of  deep  interest  concerning  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  various  parts  of  the  worhl.  Most  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  probably  has  been  available,  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
press  reports,  but  it  all  had  fresh  interest  when  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  presented  in  logical  sequence.  Following  the 
opening  session,  the  groujj  ilivided  into  several  round  tables 
which  were  led  by  some  of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff. 
There  the  delegates  displayed  a  lively  interest  in  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  the  purposes  and  potentialities  in  the  North  .Atlantic 
Pact,  the  role  that  Germany  could  play  in  the  defense  of 
EurojK*,  etc.  From  the  replies  to  cjiiestions,  for  example,  one 
got  the  picture  of  efforts  to  bind  together  nations  cjf  the 
■North  .Atlantic  area  which  have  a  population  of  some  .^fiO 
million  |)eople  and  an  industrial  {mtential  second  only  to 
our  own,  and  the  fact  that  if  these  nations  shoidd  fall  under 
the  influence  of  Soviet  Russia  their  great  |K>tentiai  would  be 
harnessed  for  the  benefit  of  communism  and  against  our 
interests.  Where  then  would  we  find  markets,  and  how  could 
we  compete  for  markets  against  the  slave  labor  of  commu¬ 
nism? 

Great  interest  centered  about  the  jjossible  re-arming  of 
Ciermany.  It  seemed  to  be  the  ojjinion  of  State  Department 
officials  that  it  would  be  “safe”  to  provide  Ciermany  with 
armament  but  not  to  permit  the  re-establishment  of  the 
(ierman  general  staff.  Some  delegates  seemed  to  have  scnne 
doubt  as  to  whether,  in  the  event  of  war,  France  could  be 
depeiuled  iqjon  to  fight.  The  answer  apjx^ared  to  lie  that 
if  the  French  saw  hojxr  of  winning  a  war  they  would  fight, 
but  if  they  could  see  ncjthing  but  defeat  and  siivage  punish¬ 
ment  for  fighting,  they  would  do  nothing. 

{Continued  on  puf^e  Ii5) 
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Only  Cyde  "Billing 

by  Durrougbs  gives 
you  inese  adva  ntages 


Greater  biUinfS  speed  from  Burroughs  Cycle  Billiug  Machines 

More  work— more  accurate  work — in  a  given  time.  That’s  what  any 
operator  can  do  with  the  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machine!  Its  short¬ 
cut  keylMiard  is  unlteatable  for  speed.  Key  depressions  are  cut  30% 
by  automatic  ciphers.  Selective  statement  column  skip  saves  operator 
time,  and  delinquency-to-date  figures  are  posted  automatically.  An 
automatic  printed  count  of  items  gives  instant  check  on  billing  units, 
reduces  time  and  effort  in  preparation  of  bills  for  mailing. 
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You  Cannot  Afford  to  Get  Tired 


By  CHARLES  (..  MCHOLS 

President,  SRDCA 


SEVERAL  times  in  the  past  few  months  1  have  heard 
many  able  reuilers  say  “1  dread  the  thoughts  of  another 
war  with  the  loss  of  life  involved  and  the  ramifications  of 
regulations,  controls,  manpower  shortages,  and  forced  aus¬ 
terity  programs."  1  feel  sure  there  are  many  other  men  in 
reuiling  who  would  probably  say  Amen  to  these  expressed 
sentiments.  But  no  retailer  can  afford  to  take  this  attitude 
today!’ 

The  entire  history  of  retailing,  like  that  of  our  country, 
has  been  a  story  of  constant  progress.  Wars,  depressions, 
panics,  and  disasters  have  come  and  gone,  but  retailing  has 
always  gone  forward. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  days  of  discouragement,  days  of 
insecurity,  days  of  tremendous  import  to  the  entire  world. 
It  is  easy,  in  a  period  such  as  this,  to  jump  to  conclusions 
to  have  judgments  made  on  an  erhotional  basis,  to  let  fear 
become  too  great  a  factor  in  influencing  decisions,  to  be 
angry  at  too  many  p>eople,  and  to  blame  government, 
politics,  labor.  Wall  Street,  or  diplomats  for  the  mess  we 
are  appKirently  in  today. 

.\ctually,  this  is  the  time  to  pause  and  consider  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  retailers  on  a  very  sober  basis.  We  should  attempt 
to  eliminate  all  hysteria  from  our  thinking  and  plan  to 
operate  our  stores  on  a  basis  which  will  aid  our  country 
the  most  in  its  effort  to  attain  security  and  world  peace. 

We  must  not  get  tired.  We  must  become  irupired  to  do 
any  and  all  jobs  demanded  of  us  by  our  government  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  con¬ 
flicting  ideologies  in  the  world  today  cannot  survive  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  .  We  are  not  diplomats  by  training.  ...  We  are 
not  politicians  or  military  strategists,  but  we  are  good  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  we  do  believe  in  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  we  will  go  all  out  to  preserve  it.  Your 
Board  of  Directors  and  your  various  working  committees, 
together  with  the  staff  members  of  NRDG.\,  have  been 
making,  and  will  continue  to  make,  an  all  out  effort  to 
supply  government  with  the  know-how  necessary  for  effec¬ 
tive  controls  and  regulations  as  applied  to  retailing.  If  con¬ 
trols  come,  and  I  am  positive  we  will  have  controls,  they 
should  not  be  discriminatory,  they  should  not  favor  any 
special  interests,  and  most  important  of  all,  they  should  be 
easily  understood. 

STORES 


We  know  our  association  can  supply  the  know-how  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  job  if  given  adequate  hearings.  We  are  making 
our  voice  heard  and  you,  as  members,  should  let  our  suff 
know  your  thoughts  on  all  regulations  and  controls  which 
will  be  prop>osed. 

As  the  retiring  President  of  NRDGA,  I  wish  to  make  this 
special  plea  to  our  membership. 

First,  use  the  services  provided  by  your  association. 

Second,  meet  and  know  intimately  your  fellow  merchants. 

Third,  take  more  than  just  a  cursory  interest  in  local, 
state,  and  national  legislation. 

Fourth,  make  your  individual  voice  heard  when  retail¬ 
ing  is  being  attacked. 

Fifth,  call  upon  our  staff  members  for  advice  and  counsel. 

Sixth,  make  your  membership  in  the  association  pay  divi¬ 
dends  to  you  by  becoming  an  active  member. 

Seventh,  distribute  among  your  top  executives  the  weekly 
and  special  bulletins  so  that  your  organization  is  cognizant 
of  the  daily  problems  confronting  our  craft. 

Eighth,  promote  unity  among  the  members  of  our  craft 
by  cooperating  with  one  another  and  presenting  a  united 
front  on  major  issues  which  affect  retailing. 

Ninth,  cooperate  with  the  staff  of  NRDGA  in  supplying 
information  requested. 

Tenth,  be  willing  to  serve  on  working  committees  of  the 
association  whenever  requested  by  the  staff. 

Your  association  today  is  makii^  much  progress  in  its 
contact  work  with  local  and  state  associations.  The  “Get- 
Out-The-Vote"  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Ray 
Fogler,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  we  work  together  on  a  common  front. 

The  regional  conventions  in  the  various  divisions  of  the 
association  have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  attendance 
and  interest  during  the  p>ast  year.  I  know  that  these  will 
continue  to  grow  if  you,  as  members,  continue  to  actively 
participate  as  you  have  this  year. 

Your  Washington  office  has  enjoyed  its  busiest  year  and 
has  made  worthwhile  contributions  to  many  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  before  Congress. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Lew  Hahn  and  Gordon  Dakins, 
the  staff  of  NRDGA  has  molded  itself  into  a  harmonious 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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MEIER  &  FRANK  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

buys  U  Escalators 


You  might  soy  that  Otis  has  always  had  an  on-the-scene  interest  in  ver¬ 
tical  transportation  at  Meier  &  Frank  Company.  Evidence  of  our  interest 
is  the  continuous  good  service  given  by  8  escalators  installed  in  1913. 
Naturally,  the  Otis  Portland  office,  with  37  years'  knowledge  of  Meier  & 
Frank  Company's  traffic  growth,  was  in  an  unexcelled  position  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  type,  number  and  location  of  the  escalators  needed  to 
intensify  store-wide  shopping  traffic. 

This  major  installation  of  24  Otis  escalators— running  from  the  2nd  base¬ 
ment  to  the  1 2th  floor— is  the  first  phase  of  a  modernized  vertical  trans¬ 
portation  system  at  Meier  &  Frank  Company.  Elevator  service  is  to  be  a 
carefully  coordinated  feature.  The  Otis  Portland  office,  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  our  department  store  division  in  New  York,  will  continue  its 
traffic  studies  through  the  hectic  Christmas  season  —  with  the  24  new 
escalators  in  full  operation  —  before  submitting  our  recommendations. 

Otis  offices  are  always  ready  to  supply  similar  on-the-scene  service 
throughout  the  U.  S.  A.  Properly  planned  vertical  transportation  systems 
build  sales.  Store-wide  traffic  is  intensified.  Impulse  sales  increase  — 
btau$m  mmr€handis0  that  can  ba  soan  can  b«  soldi  Contact 
our  local  office.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260 1 1th  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

December,  1950 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


By  JOHN  HAZEN 
Washington  Representative,  NRDGA 


November  30,  1950. 


Th«  Emergency— As  this  is  being  written,  the  government’s 
emergency  program  is  gaining  more  momentum.  Although 
shortages  are  confined  to  a  few  lines,  none  of  which  have 
made  any  great  impact  in  the  retailing  field,  the  future  looks 
far  from  bright.  Restriction  in  the  use  of  steel  and  alumi¬ 
num  for  consumer  goods  will  be  felt  at  the  retail  level 
within  the  next  90  days. 

Military  authorities  have  been  subject  to  criticism  be¬ 
cause  of  their  alleged  lack  of  planning  for  the  use  of  textile 
items.  .Many  who  have  a  knowledge  of  this  planning  prob¬ 
lem  know  that  up  to  this  time,  those  in  charge  of  material 
have  not  been  able  to  judge  where  the  Communists  will 
strike  next.  Hence,  planning  has  been  held  up  pending 
developments,  and  as  a  result,  purchases  by  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  have  not  proceeded  with  the  speed  many 
hoped  for.  Purchasing  in  fields  outside  of  textiles,  however, 
is  beginning  to  pick  up.  This,  coupled  with  the  heavy  stock¬ 
piling  program,  is  expected  to  make  itself  fejt  upon  the 
economy  late  in  the  first  quarter  of  next  year.  The  stock¬ 
piling  program  has  many  serious  implications,  not  the  least 
being  unemployment.  As  raw  materials  are  diverted  either 
for  war  use  or  stockpiling,  the  supply  available  for  civilian 
production  will  be  seriously  reduced.  The  problem  of  un¬ 
employment,  as  we  swing  industry  after  industry  over  to  a 
war  footing,  will  increase.  The  lag  that  will  result  from  this 
move  can  develop  into  serious  proportions  in  many  areas. 
Industry  cannot  make  the  move  rapidly  enough  to  avoid 
shutdowns  and  in  many  instances,  workers  will  be  forced  to 
move  from  one  area  to  another  to  secure  employment. 
Heavy  activitites  on  the  part  of  draft  boards  may  alleviate 
some  of  this  problem  but  not  to  any  great  degree. 

The  post  of  Director  of  Price  Stabilization  has  now  been 
filled,  with  the  appointment  of  Mayor  Di  Salle.  But  if  and 
when  we  move  into  price  controls,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  move  will  be  as  slow  as  the  last  time.  .Across  the 
board  controls,  item  by  item,  are  not  in  the  plans  yet. 
A  general  maximum  typ)e  of  order,  with  a  rollback  of  prices 
to  a  previous  date,  is  a  real  possibility.  The  magnitude  of 
establishing  another  OPA  should  not  be  overlooked.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  emergency,  the  Congress  provided  for  a  price 
agency  to  be  established  early  in  the  war.  OPA  operated 
from  January  30,  1942,  to  June  30,  1947.  The  agency  grew 


up  amid  a  mass  of  regulations  that  not  only  cost  hundreds 
of  million  of  dollars  to  administer,  but  the  cost  to  retailers 
dwarfed  administrative  expenses.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  cost  the  taxpayers  a  total  of  $745,100,000  for 
the  five  and  a  half  years  it  was  in  existence.  The  top  year, 
expense-wise,  w'as  1944  when  the  administration  of  the  some 
27,000  individually-controlled  items  cost  $179  millions  for 
the  12  month  period.  To  illustrate  the  vastness  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  it  cost  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  to 
make  the  necessary  payments  to  OPA  employees  for  terminal 
leave  credits. 

In  the  field  of  wage  stabilization  during  the  last  emer¬ 
gency,  this  function  came  into  being  on  October  2,  1942, 
by  virtue  of  an  Executive  Order.  The  first  regulation  was 
issued  the  next  day  fixing  wages  as  of  September  15,  1942. 
The  base  w-as  later  changed  to  the  ‘‘highest  prevailing  wage 
between  January  1  and  September  15,  1942.”  This  first 
order  provided  that  permission  had  to  be  granted  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  for  wage  adjustments,  either  upward  or 
downward;  that  no  increases  in  salaries  of  $5,000  or  more? 
could  be  made  unless  there  was  an  accompanying  increase 
in  duties  and  resp>onsibilities;  and  that  no  “take  home  pay” 
was  to  exceed  $25,000  annually.  This  latter  provision  was 
rescinded  later.  Wage  controls  were  lifted  in  April  of  1946. 

.At  the  present  time,  plans  call  for  the  wide  use  of  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committees.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer 
has  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Retail  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  he  appointed  some  months  ago  as  a  likely  source  of 
material  for  this  work. 


The  82nd  Congress— .As  Congress  prepares  to  open  the  82nd 
Session  in  January,  businessmen  are  watching  its  first  actions 
carefully  for  any  changes  in  the  trend  of  legislation  that 
might  be  attributed  to  the  November  elections.  The  new 
House  will  number  234  Democrats  as  compared  with  259  in 
the  81st  Congress,  and  200  Republicans  as  compared  with 
169  during  the  last  session.  In  the  Senate,  the  Democrats 
have  a  two  majority.  Although  majorities  have  been  cut, 
the  Democrats  still  control  both  houses  and  will  retain 
their  imp>ortant  control  over  committees. 

In  any  study  of  the  major  issues  that  will  face  the  new 
Congress,  one  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  will  dictate  to  a  large  degree  many 
imp>ortant  decisions. 

The  Defense  Production  Act,  which  expires  on  June  30, 
1951,  will  be  up  for  revision.  Labor  has  expressed  itself 
as  dissatisfied  with  the  wage  stabilization  features  of  the 
Act  and  will  campaign  for  the  elimination  of  this  section. 
Other  features  of  the  bill  will  be  considered  for  revision 
but  only  in  the  light  of  the  status  of  the  world  situation. 

Rent  control  will  be  the  subject  of  a  major  campa^n  on 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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MRDCA  in  1950 

A  REPORT  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

General  Manager  and  Treasurer 


TY^HE  calendar  says  this  is  the  time 

for  our  annual  summing-up  of 
Association  activities.  We  go  by  the 
calendar,  of  course,  but  as  1  begin 
this  report  to  the  membership  I  won¬ 
der  if  there  has  often  been  a  time  so 
inappropriate  for  this  kind  of  stock¬ 
taking  as  December  1950.  All  our 
thinking  right  now  is  painfully  riveted 
on  an  uncertain  future.  When  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  is  unpredictable  it  4s 
difficult  to  appraise  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  immediate  past. 

One  thing,  however,  this  year  has 
certainly  proven  again:  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  can  act 
swiftly  and  effectively  when  the  unex¬ 
pected  happens.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  and  1  think  all  of 
them  are  worthy  of  a  little  exposition. 
First,  there  is  the  divisional  structure 
of  our  organization.  This  enables  us 
to  act  immediately  and  expiertly  in 
any  field  of  retail  interest,  however 
specialized. 

This  specialization  extends  to  our 
various  standing  Committees,  on 
which  leading  retailers  are  continu¬ 
ously  at  work  shaping  and  checking 
Association  policies. 

..'Prudent  foresight  has  played  its 
part  too.  Our  Emergency  Government 
Controls  Committee  did  not  come  into 


existence  when  the  first  Korean  crisis 
developed  in  June;  it  was  already 
functioning.  'It  had  been  set  up  last 
April,  to  draft  a  control  blueprint  for, 
the  day  when  the  international  situa¬ 
tion  might  demand  it. 

The  establishment  of  this  Commit¬ 
tee  was  part  of  the  program  with 
which  President  Charles  G.  Nichols 
launched  the  NRDGA  year.  He  also 
recommended  closer  coopieration  with 
all  other  retail  associations,  at  local, 
state  and  national  level,  and  with  or¬ 
ganized  consumer  groups.  This  closer 
liaison  was  undertaken  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year.  It  included  regular 
consultation  with  the  American  Retail 
Federation.  The  speed  with  which  it 
was  possible  to  organize  the  Retail  In¬ 
dustry  Committee  in  July  was  the 
natural  result  of  months  of  increasing 
coordination  of  NRDGA-ARF  activi¬ 
ties. 

But  more  important  than  all  of 
these  assets— the  sound  structure,  the 
wise  leadership,  the  willingness  to  put 
our  facilities  at  the  service  of  other 
retail  organizations— the  Association 
has  generous  members.  They  are  our 
strength.  They  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  should  spiend  their  time  and  tal¬ 
ents  for  the  common  good.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wild  business  upset  of 


last  July  and  August,  when  every 
store’s  merchandising  and  promotion 
program  was  turned  upside  down,  we 
could— and  frequently  did— assemble 
15  or  20  merchants  in  the  NRDGA 
board  room  at  one  day’s  notice.  And 
as  these  men  worked  together  on  the  ' 
trade’s  over-all  problems,  it  was  almost 
always  noticeable  that  self-interest 
yielded  quickly  to  the  general  interest 
whenever  any  discrepancy  between  the 
two  appeared. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  report  is 
to  give  thanks  to  those  who  have  done 
most  during  the  year  for  our  trade. 
This  year  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  it— we  owe  most  to  the  men  who 
have  been  working  to  check  the  infla¬ 
tionary  influences  of  wartime.  These 
retailers  are  the  members  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Controls  Committee  and  its 
eight  subcommittees,  the  Taxation 
Committee  and  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee. 

The  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Emergency  Controls  is  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of 
Retailing  at  Harvard  and  a  member 
of  our  board  of  directors.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  had  completed  a  good  deal  of 
preliminary  work  before  the  first 
Korean  crisis  developed.  On  June  29, 
recognizing  that  detailed  recommen- 
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Pratidant 

'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  Th«  G.  M.  McKvIvay 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Chairman  of  Exocutivo  Committoo 
'GEORGE  HANSEN,  Chandlor  A  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Prosidont  Emoritus 

UW  HAHN 

Vico  Prosidont  for  Now  England 
HARRY  PINKERSON,  Pinkorson  Co.,  Provi- 
donco,  R.  I. 


'EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  Sago-Allon  A  Company, 
Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  Tho  Andorson-Now- 
comb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Vo. 

R.  P.  BACH,  W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Koono,  N.  H. 

HUGHE  BARNES,  Krosgo-Nowark,  Nowark, 
N.  J. 

H.H.  BENNETT,  Zion's  Co-oporativo  Morcan- 
tilo  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

R.  BERNHOFT,  Tongase  Trading  Co.,  Inc., 
Ketchikan,  Alaska 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresoe's  Oneonta  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Soks-34th,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

'EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Inc.,  Los  Angelos,  Calif. 

J.  D.  COLLISTER,  Kistlor,  Collister  A  Co.,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mexico 

JOHN  H.  DUNKIN,  Brown-Dunkin  Company, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

‘JOSEPH  W.  DYE,  Wolf  A  Dossauor,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

‘SARGENT  F.  EATON,  The  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

HUGH  M.  EVANS,  D.  H.  Holmes  Company, 
Ltd.,  Now  Orleans,  La. 

DONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Portoeus  Mitchell  and 
Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 

AARON  M.  FRANK,  Meier  A  Frank  Company, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon 

WIUIAM  G.  FREDERICK,  The  Stewart  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  Goldwaters,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Aria. 

BEN  R.  GORDON,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Go. 

FRED  HARVEY,  Harveys,  Noidivllle,  Tenn. 

ROBERT  K.  HERBST,  Horbst  Department  Store, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

F.  WEB  HILL,  The  Web  Hill  Company,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 


Constitution  and  B)M«ws 

IRA  K.  YOUNG,  The  Crows-Boggs  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Colorado 

Consumer  Relations 

HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN,  LH  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Emergency  Government  Controls 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Employoo  Relations 

DONALD  A.  FOWLER,  Portoeus  MHchoH  end 
Broun  Co.,  Portland,  Maine 

Finance  and  Budget 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Conrad  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


-  OFFICERS - 

Vico  President  for  Mid-Atlantic  States 
IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President  for  South 
DAVID  OVENS,  J.  B.  Ivey  A  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice  President  for  South  Central  States 
NOLAND  BLASS,  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Uttio 
Rock,  Ark. 

Vico  President  for  Middle  West 
‘RALPH  T.  FRIEDMANN,  Ed.  Schuster  A  Co., 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

-  DIRECTORS  - 

*A.  W.  HUGHES,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  MARY  KASSIS  JOHNSON,  Kassis  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Casper,  Wyoming 
A.  E.  JONES,  Amoricon  Factors,  Ltd.,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREDERICK  W.  KAYSER,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  A 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  E.  KENNINGTON,  R.  E.  Kenningten  Co., 
Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  L.  KIRSHENBAUM,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc., 
New  London,  Conn. 

CLYDE  C.  KORTZ,  The  Higbee  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio 

‘GEORGE  E.  LADD,  JR.,  Gladding's,  Inc., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

C.  C.  LANE,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  S.  H.  Heirenimus  Co.,  Inc., 
Roanoke,  Va.  ' 

‘WADE  G.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  A  Co., 
Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Harvard  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  MILLER,  Charles  Sterns  A  Co.,  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt. 

‘BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

DODDRICK  OLSON,  Powers  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ARTHUR  OPPENHEIMER,  JR.,  Falk's,  Boise, 
Idaho 

THOMAS  M.  PITKETHLY,  Smith-Bridgman  A 
Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

ISADORE  PIZITZ,  Louis  Pixiti  Dry  Goods  Co.. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

EDWIN  H.  POULNOT,  JR.,  Korrison's  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Kresge-Newark, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Committee  Chairmen 

"Get-Out-tho-Vote"  Campaign 
R.  H.  FOGLER,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  Now  York, 
N.  Y. 

Hoover  Report 

EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  Breodwoy  Dept.  Store, 
Inc.,  Los  Angelos,  Col. 

International  Division 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  Namm's,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

LIFO 

E.  C.  SnPHENSON,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Membership 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Bresoe's  Oneonta  Dept. 
Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Vice  President  for  West 
‘IRA  K.  YOUNG,  The  Crews-Beggs  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo 

General  Manager  A  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Treasurer 
GEORGE  PLANT 

Secretary 

JULIA  A.  HAVILL 


J.  E.  PRIDDAY,  Frederick  Loesor  A  Co.,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  M.  RODGERS,  The  Kennard  Pyle  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

R.  J.  RONZONE,  Ronxone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Los 
Vegas,  Nevada 

*JAY,0.  RUNKLE,  Crowley,  Milner  A  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

AARON  R.  SCHARFF,  B.  Uwenstein  A  Bros., 
Inc.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

‘THEODORE  SCHUSINGER,  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company, 
Bostan,  Mass. 

‘WILLIAM  E.  SCHMID,  Julius  Garflnckel  A  Ca., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LEWIS  P.  SEIUR,  Stewart  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

J.  L.  SHERK,  Raphael  Weill  A  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  P.  SIMMONS,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Texas 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  The  D.  J.  Colo  Co..  Billings, 
Montano 

MOREY  SOSTRIN,  Younkers,  Dos  Moines,  Iowa 

‘GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd,  L.  L  Stearns  A 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WIUIAM  S.  STREET,  Frederick  A  Nelson, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

‘HECTOR  SUYKER,  Tho  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Miller  A  Rhoads,  Inc., 
Richmond,  Va. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  Mobley  A  Carow,  Cindn- 
nati,  Ohio 

GEORGE  E.  WHITTEN,  Burdina's,  Inc.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

FRED  W.  WILKENS,  John  Wanomaker  Now 
York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  Emory,  Bird,  Thayer, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

‘Executive  Committee 


Public  Relations 

GEORGE  L  SnARNS,  2nd,  L  L  Stoorm  A 
Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Social  Security 

A.  R.  FINDLEY,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago 
STORES  Magaxino 

WILLARD  H.  CJLMPBELL,  Schunoman's,  Inc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Taxation 

RALPH  W.  BUTTON.  JLIKod  Stores  Corp.,  N.  V. 
Technical 

CHARLES  W.  DORN,  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  N.  V. 
Vendor  Relations 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Dopt.  Stores, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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dations  in  every  field  of  retailing  must 
be  speedily  completed,  McNair  ap¬ 
pointed  eight  subcommittees— on  Price 
Ck)ntrols,  Credit  Controls,  Inventory 
Controls,  Manp)ower  Controls,  Materi¬ 
als  and  End-Uses  Controls,  Civilian 
Defense,  Service  Controls  and  Fashion 
Limitation.  They  were  given  one 
month  to  do  their  job,  and  on  July  27 
their  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
full  committee. 

Meanwhile,  on  July  19,  we  had 
joined  in  organizing  the  Retail  Indus¬ 
try  Committee  bringing  55  retail 
groups  together.  VVe  agreed,  as  did 
all  other  retail  associations,  to  submit 
our  recommendations  on  controls  to 
this  group  and  to  channel  through  it 
our  contacts  with  government  on  the 
subject.  We  put  all  our  Association 
facilities  at  the  service  of  the  Retail 
Industry  Committee.  We  reserved,  of 
course,  the  right  to  take  individual 
action  in  cases  where  agreement  could 
not  be  reached  on  matters  of  conse¬ 
quence. 

So  far  we  have  not  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  act  independently.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  Professor  McNair’s  commit¬ 
tee  have  been  adopted  by  the  Retail 
Industry  Committee.  There  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  for  a  group  made  up  of 
many  organizations  to  move  rather 
more  slowly  than  a  single  organization 
does.  Nevertheless,  the  sp>eed  of  ac¬ 
tion  has  been  remarkable,  especially 
in  the  crucial  period  before  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  was  passed. 

THE  DEFENSE’  PRODUCTION  ACT 

During  the  43  days  in  which  Con¬ 
gress  was  drafting  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  the  members  of  both  Houses 
were  kept  fully  informed  as  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  position  on  economic  controls. 
Legislators  were'  requested  to  sponsor 
certain  of  our  recommendations  as 
amendments  to  the  bill  and  seven  such 
amendments  were  passed.  One  of  the 
most  significant  was  the  prohibition 
of  a  highest  price  line  limitation  in 
^ny  price  control  ordfers  thkt  may  be 
issued.  The  Act  contains  other  safe¬ 
guards  for  retailing,  among  them  the 


Congressional  “watchdog”  committee; 
the  mandatory  consultation  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  affected  industry 
before  any  type  of  business  control  is 
imposed;  and  the  protection  of  estab¬ 
lished  business  practices,  which  Con¬ 
gress  spelled  out  in  great  detail. 

We  had  supported  the  principle 
that  any  price  control  must  be  across- 
the-board  and  that  it  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  simultaneously  by  wage  con¬ 
trols.  I'o  re-hash  this  issue  now  would 
be  beside  the  point.  The  principle  got 
lost  in  politics. 

We  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  Con¬ 
gress  to  write  into  the  bill  protection 
against  three  serious  faults  of  price 
control  as  it  was  practiced  during  the 
last  war.  Had  we  succeeded,  we  would 
today  have  some  assurance  that,  price 
control,  if  it  comes,  will  really  work 
in  the  public  interest. 

M.  A.  P.  Opposed.  Like  the  highest 
price  line  limitation  for  retailers,  the 
OPA’s  maximum  average  price  regu¬ 
lation  for  manufacturers  was  intended 
to  insure  continued  availability  of  low 
end  goods.  But,  like  the  highest  price 
line  limitation,  it  did  not  work  in 
practice  to  the  consumer’s  advantage. 
Instead  MAP  had  the  particularly 
maddening  result  of  freezing  large 
stocks  of  finished  and  badly  needed 
merchandise  in  the  manufacturers’ 
warehouses.  The  Kem  Amendment 
was  an  attempt  to  forbid  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  an  MAP  regulation,  just  as  the 
highest  price  line  limitation  is  forbid¬ 
den.  The  amendment  was  defeated, 
although  we  do  not  believe  that  in 
the  confused  Congressional  atmos¬ 
phere  of  last  August,  any  tacit  approv¬ 
al  of  the  MAP  type  of  regulation  was 
intended. 

580  Type  Control.  We  made  an  effort 
to  assure  that  any  price  control  im¬ 
posed  on  retailing  would  take  from 
the  start  the  “historical  practice”  form 
embodied  in  the  MPR  580  regulation 
of  World  War  II.  OPA  and  retail  ex¬ 
perience  had  both  proved  the  work¬ 
ability  of  that  type  of  regulation,  and 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  build  any 
new  price  control  structure  on  the 
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basis  of  that  experience.  But  no  Con¬ 
gressional  sponsor  was  found;  and  in 
our  many  conversations  with  various 
defense  administration  officials  since 
then,  we  have  been  convinced  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  costly  trial-and-error  pro¬ 
cedures  of  World  War  IPs  price  con¬ 
trol. 

Price  Lag  Problem.  Finally,  we  were 
not  successful  in  our  efforts  to  make  it 
mandatory  that  if  a  dollar  and  cents 
type  of  control  were  adopted,  rather 
than  the  historical  margin  type,  it 
w’oiild  include  proper  consideration 
for  the  time  lag  between  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  retail  prices.  As  in  the  other 
two  cases,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  prevent  favorable  administrative 
action  on  this  point  when  the  time 
comes. 

Of  course,  we  knew  from  the  start 
that  by  asking  for  these  provisions  we 
were  trying  to  assure  very  highly  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  from  the  Congress 
to  a  future  price  control  administrator 
and  that  there  was  not  much  hope  of 
getting  such  detailed  legislation. 
However,  because  of  our  efforts,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  does  provide 
several  important  safeguards  for  retail¬ 
ing  and  has  no  provision  in  it  which  is 
of  itself  inequitable  to  retailing. 

A  PAHERN  OF  CONTROL 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  we  have  had  explora¬ 
tory  conferences  with  ESA,  NPA  and 
Federal  Reserve  executives.  These, 
plus  daily  reports  from  our  Washing¬ 
ton  office  and  many  Washington  visits 
by  our  staff  men,  have  kept  us  in¬ 
formed  on  the  state  of  administrative 
plans,  so  far  as  there  have  been  any 
administrative  plans  directly  affecting 
retailers.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  satisfactory  all  around  than  our 
dealings  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  only  agency  which  has  so 
far  acted  in  our  field. 

Meanwhile,  our  various  committees 
have  drawn  up  recommendations  to 
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Through  a  committee  heailecl  by  Ecl- 
wartl  W.  ('.alter  ot  the  Broatlway  De- 
|)artmeiit  Store,  we  liave  supported 
tile  ellorts  ol  tlie  Cati/ens  Committee 
lor  the  Hoover  Re|xjrt.  Stores  every¬ 
where  have  carried  its  message  to  their 
employees  ami  customers.  The  Hoover 
(lommittee  is  determined  that  pre- 
(Hcupation  with  national  detense 
should  not  he  allowed  to  serve  as  an 
extiise  lor  burying  the  Report,  and  in 
Se|>temher  the  Association  pledged  it- 
selt  to  help  keep  the  economy  issiie 
alive. 

3.  Credit  Restriction.  Low  interest 
rates  are  inflationary.  It  has  been  in¬ 
structive,  if  tiepressing,  to  watch  how 
the  rreasnry  Department  has  stymied 
Federal  Reserve  efforts  to  slow  up  the 
galloping  circulation  of  cheap  money. 
Meanwhile  hank  loans  have  climbed 
by  10  per  cent. 

In  tonsumer  credit,  controls  applied 
to  the  financing  of  private  housing 
and  installment  purchases  are  designed 
to  curb  buyer  demand,  and  to  focus 
the  curb  on  the  fields  where  military 
neetl  is  certain  to  create  a  serious  civil¬ 
ian  shortage  of  the  basic  materials 
used.  We  approved  of  the  principles 
and  the  way  in  which  Federal  Reserve 
applied  them,  and  we  confined  our 
reiommendations  to  technicalities  of 
Regulation  \V.  .\11  our  suggestions 
were  carried  through. 

Retailing  has  many  different  forms 
and  economic  emergencies  affect  the 
different  forms  tlilferently.  Last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  a  buying  rush  was  touched 
olf  by  the  war  scare,  s|}ecialty  shops 
in  the  soft  goods  field  experienced  no 
upturn  in  their  sales  or  profits;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  retail  scale  those 
which  specialized  in  hard  goods  profit- 
eil  the  most.  It  was  very  clear  that 
inflationary  pressures  build  up  most 
rapidly  and  most  dangerously  in  this 
field.  \Vc  believe  that  credit  control  is 
necessary  in  this  emergency  and  we 
do  not  know  how  it  is  possible  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  effects  from  being  felt  most 
heavily  by  sellers  of  credit  goods. 

Recently,  there  was  a  demand  for 
restriction  of  charge  accounts,  appar¬ 
ently  inspired  by  the  belief  that  credit 
control  on  installment  sales  alone  was 
tliscriminatory.  The  NRDGA,  which 
numbers  practitioners  of  all  forms  of 
retailing  among  its  members,  would 
have  endorsed  this  demand  had  we 
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l)C  pieseiiteil  to  the  ailministrative 
agencies  as  the  proper  occasions  arise. 

\  verv  well-defined  policy  on  controls 
has  emerged  from  this  work.  Bear  in 
iniiul.  however,  that  our  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  like  that  of  the  government, 
assumeil  a  limited  moltilization  which 
woidd  readi  its  peak  in  about  two 
vears  and  whidi  woukl  retpiire  an 
animal  expenditure  of  not  more  titan 
SJfO  Itillion  or  perhaps  I  I  per  cent  ol 
(Hit  national  product.  On  such  a 
basis,  our  economy  could  catch  up 
pretty  cpiickly  with  the  new  demands 
upon  it  and  with  judiciotis  use  of  gov¬ 
ernment  authority,  controls  could  be 
held  to  a  minimum.  Much  of  that 
thinking  will  have  to  go  on  the  scrap 
heap  now,  for  it  looks  as  if  we  could 
not  plan  any  longer  in  terms  of  years. 
Fortunately,  even  in  the  case  of  con¬ 
trols  which  we  have  believed  could  be 
avoided,  we  have  prepared  detailed 
recommendations  for  the  fcnins  ot 
them  which  would  lie  most  workable. 

F.ven  though  it  may  soon  have  only 
historic  interest,  here  is  the  way  we 
have  viewed  the  cpiestion  of  controls 
in  an  economy  assigning  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  its  resources  to  military 
purposes.  We  believed  that  certain 
anti-inflationary  measures  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  sleppecl-uj)  de¬ 
fense*  program  was  announced.  W^e 
endorsed: 

1.  Higher  Taxes.  I  he  .\ssociation, 
like  every  other  responsible  business 
group,  favors  pay-as-you-go  taxation 
for  defense.  Fhe  purpose  is  to  head  off 
monetary  inflation.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  keep  to  a  mini- 
nunn  the  dilference  between  what  the 
government  pays  out  and  what  it  takes 
in.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  are  the 
pro|)osals  our  Faxatiou  Committee 
has  made  to  the  Congress. 

2.  Non-Military  Economies.  An¬ 
other  rather  obvious  weapon  in  the 
fight  to  keep  the  national  debt  under 
control  is  to  cut  back  government  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  non-military  field. 


EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN 

Emurgancy  Govarnmant  Cenlrolt 

MALCOLM  P.  McNair,  Harvard  Uni- 
vartity,  Botton,  Matt. 

Civilian  Dafanta 

READ  JENKINS,  Tha  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Oatroit,  Mich. 

Cradil  Controls 

R.  M.  OVERALL,  Gimbol  Bros.,  PiHs- 
burgh.  Pa. 

Fashion  Limitation 

MAURICE  SPECrOR,  Tho  Blum  Stora, 
Philadalphia,  Pa. 

Invantory  Controls 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Kaufmann  Dopart- 
mant  Storas,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manpowar  Controls 

PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Umitod  Prico 
Variaty  Storas  Assn.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
Matarials  ond  End-Usas  Controls 

PERRY  MEYERS,  Alliod  Purchasing 
Cerp.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

Prico  and  Rationing  Controls 

G.  L.  WARD,  S.  H.  Kross  B  Co.,  Naw 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sarvica  Controls 

A.  J.  UTZ,  Jamas  McCroory  B  Co.,  Naw 
York,  N.  Y. 


seen  any  evidence  that  such  control 
would  produce  curtailment  of  spend¬ 
ing  power.  But  study  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  experience  of  World 
War  II,  indicated  that  charge  account 
control  has  no  such  effect;  is,  intleed, 
inflationary  in  itself  because  it  in¬ 
volves  a  heavy  increase  in  store  pay¬ 
rolls  without  in  any  way  slowing  up 
sales.  We  presented  our  tlocumenta- 
tion  of  this  case  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  as  a 
result,  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  our 
Credit  Management  Division,  was 
notified  by  a  F'ederal  Reserve  official 
in  mid-November  that  charge  account 
control  could  be  eliminated  as  a  prob¬ 
ability  for  the  immediate  future. 

4.  Military  Order  Placing.  Next  in 
the  program  which  we  believed  could 
hold  off  price  control  and  rationing 
was  the  proper  timing  of  military 
orders.  We  put  this  case  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority;  priority 
must  be  given  without  question  to 
military  needs,  but  whatever  could  be 
done  to  keep  government  procure¬ 
ment  flowing  in  an  orderly  fashion 
would  ease  its  impact  on  the  markets. 
NPA  officials  agreed;  it  was  already 
their  intention,  they  told  us,  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  military  orders  from  this 
point  of  view.  (Continued  on  page  18) 
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5.  Voluntary  Control.  The  fairly 
uiianiinous  reaction  of  retailers  to  last 
siinuner's  panic  buying  was  to  do  what 
they  conld  to  stein  it.  But  when  July 
sales  soaretl  30  per  t  ent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  retailers,  like  their  own  cus¬ 
tomers,  rushed  into  the  markets,  to  get 
their  inventories  in  line  with  the  new 
sales  figures.  However,  unlike  their 
own  customers,  they  were  met  with 
immediate  price  increases  in  many 
lines.  Vendor  relations,  as  you  will 
read  elsewhere  in  this  report,  sidleretl 
a  sudden  chill. 

In  a  September  statement,  the 
NRDCiA  Boaixl  urged  retailers  to 
avoid  unjustifiable  price  increases  of 
their  own  and  to  jmt  as  much  of  a 
danijier  as  possible  on  any  consumer 
buying  beyond  current  needs.  Stores 
were  already  following  that  advice.  It 
was  less  easy  for  them  to  resist  price 
increases  by  their  resources,  and  the 
small  stores  in  particular  reported  that 
“blank  check”  terms  had  to  be  accept¬ 
ed  if  they  wanted  merchandise.  When 
they  began  to  get  notice  of  price  in¬ 
creases  on  orders  which  had  already 
lieen  accepted  and  confirmed,  they 
wrote  off  voluntary  price  control  as 
ineffective.  Their  own  practice  of 
averaging  markups  delays  price  rises  to 
the  consumer  but  it  cannot  dam  the 
flood  indefinitely. 

If  demand  increases  and  supplies 
diminish,  prices  go  up.  Demand  can 
be  somewhat  braked  by  credit  restric¬ 
tion.  Supplies  can  be  increased  only 
by  increased  production;  liut  it  should 
be  possible  to  insure  the  best  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
supplies  which  are  available.  We  have 
not  made  recommendations  to  the 
government  on  any  of  the  following 
three  points,  Imt  they  shoidd  be  exam¬ 
ined  because  sizable  minorities  of  our 
committees  are  convinced  that  they 
would  make  price  controls  and  ration¬ 
ing  unnecessary. 

6.  Inventory  Control.  Excessive  in¬ 
ventory  accumulation  creates  artificial 
shortages  and  bids  prices  up.  Back  in 
|uly  there  was  considerable  retail 
sentiment  in  favor  of  immediate  ap¬ 


plication  of  mandatory  inventory  con¬ 
trols.  Such  an  order  conkl  not  have 
been  made  efiective  in  time  to  prevent 
the  summer  rush  into  the  markets, 
but,  put  into  eflect  as  soon  as  possible 
after  passage  of  the  Defense  IModuc- 
tion  Act,  it  woidtl  be  a  jireventive 
measure  against  future  buying  rushes. 
However,  there  was  much  opposition 
to  the  idea  of  asking  lor  (ontrols, 
even  good  anti  reasonable  ones,  on  a 
preventive  basis.  We  did  outline  our 
recommendations  for  inventory  con¬ 
trol  when  it  comes— suggesting  gener¬ 
ally  that  L21‘)  of  World  War  11  be  the 
liasis  with  necessary  modifications  to 
bring  it  np  to  date.  I'hat  it  will  come 
rather  swiftly  now  seems  probable. 

7.  Production  Stimulation.  .Another 
proposal  many  retailers  urgetl  us  to 
make  last  summer  was  to  take  the 
brakes  off  our  manpower— specifically 
to  extend  the  general  work  week  to  18 
hours  at  straight  time.  Our  own  Snb- 
(ommittee  on  .Manpower  (lontrols  did 
adopt  this  proposal,  but  it  was 
dropped  after  consultation  with  the 
Retail  Industry  Committee. 

8.  Civilian  Production  Controls. 

The  maintenance  of  adetpiate  supplies 
of  essential  merchandise  in  the  lower 
price  ranges  is  recognized  by  every¬ 
body  as  an  essential  of  a  control  pro¬ 
gram.  But  it  is  usually  thought  of  in 
conjunction  with  price  control,  even 
as  part  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  the  government,  by  us¬ 
ing  its  allocation  powers  rather  tlras- 
tically  in  the  civilian  field,  could  make 
price  controls  unnecessary.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  worst-felt  shortage  of  nylon 
would  be  in  hosiery,  because  here  is 
where  substitutes  are  least  acceptable. 
A  shortage  of  nylon  hosiery  inevitably 
means  hoarding,  price  controls  and 
black  markets.  Proponents  of  early 
civilian  allocation  say  the  logical 
thing  would  be  to  use  available  nylon 
to  assure  a  normal  supply  of  hosiery. 
Shortages  and  price  rises  in  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  nylon  merchandise  need  have 
no  particular  impact  on  the  consumer. 

This  point  of  view  has  enthusiastic 
supjiorters,  but  they  are  a  minority. 


Most  of  the  committee  members  lelt 
that  in  justice  to  manulac  liners,  .my 
system  of  priority  claims  on  available 
civilian  supplies  should  be  held  to  the 
bare  minimum  of  cost-of-living  neces¬ 
sities— and  even  then  should  be  in¬ 
voked  only  in  extreme  cases  of  su|)ply 
failure.  Even  those  who  agree  with  the 
proposal  in  theory,  nevertheless  heart¬ 
ily  doubt  the  ability  of  anybody,  and 
most  es|)ecially  of  government  sub¬ 
administrators,  to  make  the  crucial  de- 
cisons  involved.  The  final  argnment 
is  that  if  the  supply  situation  should 
become  so  serious  as  to  lecjuire  this 
action,  price  control  would  be  inevit¬ 
able  anyway. 

CONTROL  TECHNIQUES 

Regardless  of  ivhat  we  think  of  the 
desirability  of  any  control,  we  have  in 
every  case  studied  all  its  possible 
forms  and  determined  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  what  forms  are  preferable.  Eel  me 
sum  up  these  recommendations: 

Price  Control:  If  it  is  imposed  we 
lecommend  that  it  should  extend  to 
all  levels  alfecting  the  controlled 
gocxls;  it  should  be  a  margin  control, 
freezing  the  relationship  between  the 
individnal  retailer’s  cost  and  his  retail 
price  line  lot  various  classes  of  goods; 
and  there  should  be  no  premature  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  effective  date.  .\ 
control  of  the  historical  margin  type, 
like  OP.Vs  aHO,  would  automatically 
lake  care  of  the  wholesale-retail  price 
lag.  If  any  other  type  of  price  control 
is  imposed,  it  should  contain  a  special 
provision  for  this  purpose. 

Inventory  Control:  If  it  is  to  come, 
we  consider  Regulation  No.  I  of  NP.V 
(so  far  used  only  to  control  key  ma¬ 
terials)  an  unsuitable  control  instru¬ 
ment  for  retail  merchandise;  and  we 
consider  selective  inventory  control— 
i.e.,  item  control  of  specific  goods— 
an  undesirable  techniejue,  unless  the 
number  of  items  invcjlved  is  very 
sttictly  limited.  Using  as  a  basis  the 
old  1.219  regidation,  which  retailers 
found  workable  during  \Vk)rId  War 
11,  we  have  arrived  at  detailed  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  fairest  possible 
kind  of  retail  inventory  control. 

Civilian  Production:  Retailers  and 
manufacturers  are  urged  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  maintain  the 
customary  pro))orticm  of  popidar 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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PRACTICAL 


UNIT  IIONTKOI 


FOR  THE  SMALLER  STORE 


By  K.  J.  Morrow 

General  Manager,  The  Morrow  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  Wallace,  Idaho 


Smaller  stores,  says  this  general  manager  of  three,  have  little  or  no  use  for 
perpetual  inventory.  Instead,  they  need  summaries  for  broad  groupings  of 
merchandise.  Here  the  systems  used  by  the  Morrow  Retail  Stores  are  sum* 
marized.  Most  of  them  hinge  on  the  use  of  one  very  simple  form  that  can  be 
adopted  to  the  needs  of  many  departments. 


^^HERE  are  definite  differences  be- 

tween  the  buying  problems  of  the 
large  and  small  store.  What  do  these 
mean  in  terms  of  a  specific  system  of 
controls  for  a  small  store?  Assuming 
that  a  store  is  large  enough  and  has 
the  other  necessary  basic  prerequisites 
for  the  operation  of  controls,  we  may 
set  up  the  following  essentials  for  the 
design  of  such  small  store  controls. 

1.  The  control  must  be  operated  by 
the  buyer.  There  is  usually  no  need 
to  check  or  control  the  buyer  in  a 
small  store  which  would  make  central¬ 
ization  necessary.  Further,  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  organizational  set  up  of  the 
small  store  makes  centralization  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible. 

2.  The  control  must  be  inexpensive. 
Small  stores  do  not  have  surplus  gross 
margin  to  invest  in  control  systems. 

3.  The  control  must  be  simple  to 
operate.  The  entire  op>eration  falls 
upon  the  buyer  and  salesperson  and 
they  do  not  have  the  training,  ability 
or  time  to  handle  complicated  clerical 
systems. 

4.  The  control  must  be  simple  to 
use  in  buying.  The  buyer  is  usually 
not  a  trained  figure  man  and  has  a 
thousand  other  duties. 

5.  The  controls  must  be  based  on 
the  probability  of  slow  turnover  and 
long  periods  (one  month  or  more)  be¬ 


tween  reorders. 

6.  The  controls  must  be  based  on 
the  probability  of  large  variation  in 
sales  between  comparable  periods  even 
if  classes  used  are  quite  broad. 

7.  The  controls  must  be  based  on 
the  probability  of  a  comparatively 
large  proportion  of  staple  and  brand¬ 
ed  merchandise. 

8.  The  control  must  be  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  comparatively 
little  or  no  reordering  of  specific  style 
numbers  of  shopping  goods. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  specific  systems  for  particular 
classes  of  merchandise  we  can  simplify 
our  analysis  by  considering  the  use  of 
px;rp)etual  inventory  systems  in  small 
stores,  and  recognizing  that  they  are 
not  adapted  to  small  stores. 

Reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the 
p)eriodic  inventory  system,  the  mini¬ 
mum  stock  system  and  the  record  of 
sales  and  pieriodic  inventory  system. 
I'he  detailed  adaptations  of  these 
three  methods  will  be  given  below. 

The  controls  described  here  have  all 
been  used  successfully  in  a  store  with 
a  volume  of  about  $300,000  and  locat¬ 
ed  in  an  industrial  town  of  4500 
pjeople.  Practically  all  typ>es  of  mer¬ 
chandise  except  furniture  are  carried. 
The  typ>es  of  controls  used  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  Plates  1  and  2.  (Page  21.) 


Periodic  Inventory  or  Check  List 

The  check  list  system  is  by  far  the 
most  imp>ortant  method  of  control  for 
small  stores.  Computation  of  infor¬ 
mation  is  made  according  to  the  old 
reliable  formula:  Stock  on  hand  end 
of  period  plus  purchases  plus  mark¬ 
down-in  (into  the  price  line)  less 
stock  on  hand  beginning  of  p)eriod 
minus  markdowns-out  (out  of  the 
price  line)  equals  sales. 

Entries  on  the  check  list  (Plate  1) 
are  made  as  follows: 

In  the  “item”  column  are  entered 
the  style  number,  name  of  item,  color, 
description,  manufacturer  and  pack¬ 
ing  units  and  terms  (if  desired)  m  the 
spaces  indicated. 

In  the  “size,  cost,  retail”  column  is 
listed  this  information  in  that  order. 

In  the  “last  year’s  sales”  column  is 
entered  the  sales  for  last  year’s  spring 
and  fall  seasons,  if  available. 

In  the  thirteen  following  monthly 
columns  are  listed  amounts  on  hand, 
on  order  and  sales.  Under  the  month 
is  entered  the  date  of  the  stock  count. 
This  cycle  may  start  with  any  month. 

On  the  “OH”  line  is  listed  the  count 
of  merchandise.  If  there  is  a  reserve 
stock,  the  floor  stock  is  shown  over  a 
slant  line  and  the  reserve  below,  as 
3/12. 

The  quantity  ordered  after  the  stock 
is  checked  is  shown  on  the  “OO”  line. 
If  an  order  is  cancelled,  a  line  is  drawn 
through  the  figure.  If  an  order  has  not 
been  received  before  the  next  check, 
a  line  is  drawn  through  the  amount 
and  the  amount  is  relisted  under  the 
date  of  the  current  check.  In  this 
manner  the  “on  order”  amount  be- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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comes  the  "purchase”  amount. 

Sales  are  shown  on  the  line  marked 
“SA”.  They  are  computed  by  adding 
the  initial  stock  and  orders  received 
and  subtracting  the  ending  stock. 
This  is  done  monthly,  if  desired,  and 
should  be  done  for  the  season. 

The  sheets  should  be  made  up  as  a 
unit  for  each  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tion  and  should  be  broken  by  sub¬ 
classifications  and  price  lines.  Page 
headings  and  the  “item”  column 
should  be  filled  out  completely  to  save 
confusion  for  others  who  use  the  check 
list. 

Totals  for  related  items  should  be 
used  whenever  possible  to  give  sum¬ 
mary  pictures  of  particular  items,  such 
as  totals  for  colors  of  household  paint 
in  gallons,  sizes  of  men’s  work  socks, 
or  patterns  in  table  glassware. 

Stock  should  be  arranged  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  check  list  as  far 
as  possible,  to  facilitate  checking.  Dis¬ 
continued  or  slow  selling  merchandise 
should  remain  on  the  list  to  give  a 
follow  up  on  old  stock,  to  give  correct 
class  summary  figures,  and  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  accuracy  of  stock  takers. 

Posting  to  the  Check  Lists 

The  buyer  makes  up  a  written 
schedule  for  checking  all  classifications 
in  his  departments  so  that  all  mer¬ 
chandise  is  checked  once  a  month. 
Fast  turnover  merchandise,  such  as 
hose,  should  be  checked  every  two 
weeks. 

The  buyer  issues  the  check  lists  td 
heads  of  stock  on  dates  scheduled. 

Heads  of  stock  check  their  stocks, 
working  from  the  merchandise  to  the 
book,  and  enter  the  quantities  on 
hand  in  the  proper  space  on  the  “OH” 
line.  They  return  the  lists  to  the  buy¬ 
er,  with  a  note  of  any  items  they  can¬ 
not  locate  in  the  book. 

Ordering  from  the  Check  List 

Immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  check,  the  buyer  makes  up  his 
orders,  entering  the  amounts  ordered 
on  the  “O”  line  under  the  date  of  the 
check. 

Before  ordering,  the  buyer  checks  the 
open  order  file  for  back  orders,  crosses 
off  the  original  entry  and  shows  the 
back  order  on  the  “OO”  line  under 
the  current  check.  In  the  case  of  can¬ 
cellations,  shipments  of  merchandise 


not  ordered,  or  differences  in  amounts 
shipped,  the  buyer  corrects  the  “OO” 
amount  on  the  check  list.  These  are 
the  only  postings  of  purchases.  Markr 
downs  are  posted  from  markdown 
slips  as  purchases  on  the  “OO”  line  of 
the  new  item  and  a  minus  amount  on 
the  “OO”  line  of  the  old  item.  Re¬ 
turns  to  manufacturers  or  transfers  to 
other  stores  are  posted  in  the  same 
way  as  minus  amounts. 

As  the  buyer  writes  his  orders  from 
the  check  list,  he  posts  the  amounts 
ordered  in  the  month  in  which  they 
are  to  be  shipped.  For  instance,  an 


I  HIS  artiel*,  which  provides  ox- 
omplos  of  working  systems  in  the 
Morrow  store  at  Wallace,  is  merely 
one  section  of  a  definitive  study  of  the 
whole  field  of  small  store  unit  control 
which  Mr.  Morrow  has  mode  available 
to  NRDGA  members  through  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division. 
The  complete  study  is  available  on 
loan. 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon 
Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 


order  placed  in  April  for  shipment  on 
July  25th  would  be  posted  in  the  July 
column. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  should  compute  the 
sales  for  the  season.  When  making  up 
a  new  check  list,  these  sales  figures 
should  be  carried  forward  from  the 
previous  check  list  as  shown  on  the 
sample  form.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
order  for  periods  in  advance  the 
simplest  method  is  to  pencil  lightly  on 
the  check  list  form  the  planned  stock 
for  the  opening  of  the  season,  the 
planned  ending  stock,  and  planned 
sales  for  the  following  period,  and  then 
compute  the  planned  purchases  from 
these  figures. 

The  Minimum  Stock  System 

The  minimum  stock  and  reorder 
card  system  has  been  little  used  in  this 
store  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  works 
well  on  the  proper  items  and  requires 


no  records.  One  reason  is  that  few 
items  can  be  reordered  automatically 
in  a  predetermined  quantity.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  time  involved  m 
setting  up  minimum  quantities,  re¬ 
order  cards,  etc.,  is  as  great  as  that  of 
operating  a  check  list,  yet  it  does  not 
give  as  complete  control. 

Check  List  System  with  Check  List 

Class  Summaries 

For  shopping  goods  which  have 
classifications  within  which  substitu¬ 
tion  is  possible,  we  use  a  check  list  sys¬ 
tem  with  class  summaries.  In  this  type 
of  control,  buying  is  done  primarily 
from  the  class  summaries  rather  than 
the  item  records.  The  latter  are  main¬ 
tained  partly  for  reorders  over  short 
periods  and  partly  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  checking  a  number  of  items 
on  the  small  amount  of  space  provided 
on  the  regular  check  list  form. 

The  record  by  style  number  is  kept 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  for 
staple  items.  The  summary  record  is 
broken  down  by  price  line,  and  also 
by  size,  color,  or  other  determining 
qualities  of  the  merchandise. 

In  making  up  the  summary  class 
records,  on  hand  and  sales  figures  are 
obtained  from  the  corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  style  number  records. 
Orders  and  markdowns  are  posted 
from  the  original  documents  at  the 
time  they  are  posted  to  the  style  rec¬ 
ords. 

Checking  of  stock  is  done  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  staple  items.  The 
buyer’s  work  is  also  the  same,  except 
for  the  totaling  and  posting  of  totals 
to  the  summary  records.  In  ordering, 
he  works  primarily  from  the  summary 
record,  and  writes  his  order  for  the 
specific  styles  needed. 

Although  the  large  check  list  form 
is  usually  used  for  this  type  of  control, 
a  visible  index  form  which  carries  only 
one  style  number  is  of  value  where 
new'  numbers  are  added  constantly. 
This  form  not  only  permits  rearrang¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  items  but  also 
makes  it  possible  to  locate  quickly  a 
specific  style. 

Check  List  Summary  Only 

In  control  by  check  list  summary 
alone,  there  is  no  double  set  of  records 
and  all  p>ostings  are  made  directly  to 
the  summary  record  in  exactly  the 
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same  manner  as  for  the  staple  check 
list  method. 

The  chief  problem  comes  from 
checking,  listing  orders  and  correcting 
purchases  for  a  number  of  style  num¬ 
bers  in  a  restricted  space.  If  a  large 
number  of  items  is  bought  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources  tluring  one  month,  its  use 
is  practically  impossible.  Another 
difficulty  is  the  problem  of  training 
the  salespeople  who  take  the  stock 
counts  to  know  which  items  go  in  a 
particular  class.  For  these  reasons  the 
check  list  and  summary  system  is 
often  used  even  when  the  summary 
itself  is  the  only  figure  needed  for 
control  purposes. 

If  there  are  very  many  items  in  a 
stock  count,  it  is  usually  best  to  take 
the  count  on  an  inventory  form  and 
transcribe  it  to  the  summary  record. 

Ordering  from  this  record  is  the 
same  as  ordering  from  the  check  list 
suinniary  recortl  except,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  previous  num¬ 
bers  carrietl.  Reordering,  if  any,  must 
be  done  from  the  item  itself  or  from 
past  invoices  or  orders. 

Check  List  System  with  Sales 
Summary 

\  check  list  system  is  combined 
with  a  sales  summary  for  some  depart¬ 
ments.  The  record  of  individual  style 
numbers  is  kept  on  the  check  list  and 
used  as  in  the  check  list  system  with 
check  list  class  summaries.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  record  of  sales  is 
obtained  from  saleschecks— a  method 
that  is  more  accurate,  gives  a  day  to 
day  record  and  gives  totals  by  calendar 
periods.  It  does  require  that  a  sales 
check  be  made  for  each  sale  and  takes 
more  time  to  post.  It  does  not  work 
well  in  departments  with  many  small 
sales  and  is  best  in  departments  like 
clothing  or  shoes,  where  the  class  of 
merchandise  handled  is  homogeneous. 
The  shoe  control  system  is  the  best 
example  of  this  type  of  control. 

A  visible  index  check  list  sheet 
which  carries  one  style  number  on  a 
sheet  is  used  in  this  control.  This  form 
is  bound  in  a  multi-ring  book  which 
permits  rearrangement  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  sheets  whenever  necessary. 

This  check  form  is  used  exactly  as 
the  standard  check  sheet  is  used.  A 
style  number  which  is  being  reordered 
is  checked  by  size  every  month.  When 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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17  ROM  all  corners  of  the  retail 
•R  world  the  story  would  be  the  same. 
In  Los  Angeles,  and  Miami,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  Orleans,  in  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota  and  Brussels,  Belgium,  in 
the  big  multi-million  stores  and  in  the 
small  specialty  shops,  executives  had 
a  common  item  on  their  agendas  for 
January.  Come  January  8  and  most  of 
them  would  be  under  one  roof.  New 
York’s  Hotel  Statler,  where  for  five 
days  they  would  be  all  looking  care¬ 
fully  back  at  the  record  and  ahead  at 
what  seemed  the  most  complicated  of 
futures.  The  attraction  was  NRDGA’s 
Annual  Convention,  the  40th  in  the 
long  string  of  these  big  annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  retailers. 

The  format  was  a  familiar  one,  as 
were  many  of  the  subjects  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  but  since  nothing  in  the  trade  is 
static  even  the  perennial  problems  of 
Convention  discussion  will  have  new 
flavor  and  interest.  In  some  three  doz¬ 
en  sessions,  boasting  a  lineup  of  more 
than  100  speakers,  the  participants  at 
tliis  convention  will  hear  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade,  from  manufacturers, 
architects,  lawyers,  government  ad¬ 


ministrators,  economists:  from  man¬ 
agement  consultants,  educators,  labor 
specialists,  fashion  authorities  and 
training  experts.  There  will  be  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone,  and  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  government  controls  to  the 
buying  of  twine,  and  from  color  tele¬ 
vision  to  LIFO. 

Though  this  year’s  convention  will 
put  major  emphasis  on  retailing’s 
transition  into  the  “new”economy  and 
on  study  of  the  various  angles  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation,  it  will  nonetheless 
give  the  biggest  share  of  time  to  exami¬ 
nation  of  specific  phases  of  store  opera¬ 
tion.  With  methods  and  procedures  in 
constant  change,  even  old  name  sub¬ 
jects  were  holding  their  own  in  inter¬ 
est  value  with  the  first  timers. 

Skipping  from  session  to  session  in 
the  preliminary  program  for  the  five- 
day  parley,  there  are  eye-catchers  at 
every  hour.  Purchasing  executives  are 
down  for  a  meeting  to  examine  their 
supply  allocations  and  priorities,  to 
discuss  changes  in  purchasing  methods 
and  to  indulge  in  a  forum  meeting  on 
wrapping  and  packing  economies.  For 
executives  with  branch  store  planning 


as  a  hot  item  there  will  be  a  discussion 
of  the  trends  in  this  phase  of  store  ex¬ 
pansion.  For  the  controllers,  taxes  are 
an  important  consideration.  Retailers’ 
tax  burdens  in  the  immediate  future 
will  be  discussed  by  John  S.  Sinclair, 
president  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

In  promotion,  the  good  and  the  bad 
of  manufacturers’  and  publications’ 
dealer  helps  will  be  analyzed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  McLaughlin  of  McCurdy’s,  Ro¬ 
chester. 

A  related  subject  and  one  of  the 
most  controversal  on  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  that  of  color  television.  It  gets 
two  spots  on  the  schedule.  At  a  Sales 
Promotion  session  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  will  center  around  color  video 
as  a  promotion  tool.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  pure  general  audience 
interest,  the  appearance  of  RCA’s 
Robert  A.  Seidel  and  CBS’s  Frank 
Stanton  on  the  same  platform  at  a 
general  merchandising  session  gets  the 
nod.  These  two  represent  opposite 
sides  of  the  color  controversy,  and 
from  this  session,  retailers  should  get 
a  first-hand  opportunity  to  make  com- 
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parisons  of  the  claims  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  of  color  broadcasting  presented 
by  two  of  the  biggest  names  in  video. 

For  the  smaller  store  men,  one  of 
the  subjects  up  for  examination  at 
their  session  is  that  of  parking.  An 
open  forum  will  discuss  the  methods 
used  in  smaller  communities  to  im¬ 
prove  parking  facilities.  Elsewhere  in 
the  program  credit  men  will  hear  Saul 
Cohn  of  City  Stores  give  them  top 
management’s  view  of  the  credit 
operation  and  Dale  Lewis  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  furnish  them  with 
the  latest  government  thinking  on 
consumer  credit  regulation. 

In  the  field  of  fashion,  one  of  the 
highlights  will  be  the  show  by  the 
Piece  Goods  Group  where  20  import¬ 
ant  fabrics  for  Spring  will  be  on  dis¬ 
play,  the  show  produced  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  pattern  houses.  In  another  spot, 
Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  will  give  small  store 
men  the  picture  on  the  general  fashion 
outlook. 

From  the  long  list  of  attractions  in 
the  merchandising  phase  of  the  con¬ 
vention:  In  Lingerie,  a  debate  will  at¬ 


tempt  to  settle  the  question  “Where 
and  How  Should  Knit  and  Woven 
Lingerie  Be  Merchandised?”  For  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  merchandisers, 
the  schedule  calls  for  a  forecast  of 
blended  suiting  fabrics,  right  now  one 
of  the  hottest  topics  in  that  field.  At 
the  accessories  and  smallwares  session, 
Herbert  R.  Scull  of  E.  H.  Scull,  will 
deal  with  “Who’s  Running  Your  Cos¬ 
metic  Department?”  For  ready-to- 
wear  men,  an  examination  of  the  cost¬ 
ly  alteration  workrooms  problem  is  on 
tap. 

In  the  sphere  of  training  and  hiring, 
there  will  be  a  capsule  presentation  of 
recommended  on-the-job  training  ap¬ 
proaches  and  also  a  discussion  of  the 
methods  of  stepping  up  the  customer 
approach.  Government  will  send  a 
representative  to  discuss  the  manpow¬ 
er  problem,  and  a  panel  will  look  into 
employment  resources,  recruiting  tech¬ 
niques,  retention  of  good  employees, 
merit  rating  and  reviews  and  military 
{policies.  Panel  members  will  include 
Thalhimer’s  John  E.  Damerel,  Henger- 
er’s  Dorothea  E.  Higgins,  McKelvey’s 
William  B.  Jones  and  Sage-Alien’s 


Barbara  Lincoln. 

Moving  to  the  supervisory  phase  of 
the  training  and  hiring  problem,  a 
store  management  session  will  have  on 
the  schedule  a  panel  discussion  of  sug¬ 
gestion  selling,  determining  custom¬ 
ers’  needs,  methods  of  exciting  sales¬ 
people  to  sell  and  the  use  of  effective 
merchandise  information.  At  the  same 
session  a  skit  will  point  up  a  collection 
of  basic  selling  weaknesses  common  to 
the  retail  operation. 

For  the  economic  outlook,  the  con¬ 
vention  will  hear  Charles  Broderick, 
economist  of  Lehman  Bros,  repeat  the 
analytical  work  which  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  at  last  year’s  meeting.  The  labor 
problem  has  New  York  attorney  Bur¬ 
ton  A.  Zorn’s  address,  “You  and  the 
Labor  Law.” 

These  are  but  a  few.  Add  to  them 
the  Wolf  -  Valentine  -  Nichols  -  McNair 
lineup  for  the  opening  top  manage¬ 
ment  session  and  the  Robert  Mont- 
gomery-Mindy  Carson  combination  at 
the  Convention  banquet  and  No.  40 
looks  well  able  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
long  succession  of  successful  conven¬ 
tions  under  the  NRDGA  banner. 
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A  PUBLIC  Nations  program 
FOR  EVERY  STORE 


By  Robert  J.  Mayer 

Director  of  Public  Relations,  NRDGA 


In  January,  NRDGA's  Public  Relations  Department  be¬ 
gins  an  intensive  educational  campaign  — the  goal,  a 
higher  standard  of  retail  public  relations.  This  campaign 
will  be  aimed  straight  at  a  group  of  top  execuffves  who 
have  been  designated  by  their  stores  to  supervise  their 


public  relations  functions.  Each  member  store  has  bees 
asked  to  name  a  representative  to  participate  in  tkh 
program.  Those  stores  which  have  neglected  their  nomi¬ 
nations  are  urged  to  take  immediate  steps  to  join  in  the 
long-range  program. 


OOMEWHERE  on  his  list  of  things 
to  do  almost  every  retailer  has  at 
one  time  scribbled  a  note:  “Do  some¬ 
thing  about  a  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram."  Usually  that’s  as  much  action 
as  the  subject  gets.  Somehow  his  reso¬ 
lution  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle.  Other 
retail  functions  —  the  more  tangible 
ones— are  more  his  day  to  day  concern 
and  as  such  are  given  precedent. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  in  a  business 
era  when  so  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  need  for  public 
relations  planning— the  dividends  that 
could  result  from  it,  the  harm  that  can 
result  if  it  is  ignored— retailers  along 
w'ith  other  businessmen  have  failed 
generally  to  come  up  with  authentic 
programs  for  bettering  their  relations 
with  consumers,  vendors  and  employ¬ 
ees  and  the  communities  in  which  their 
stores  exist.  Instead  of  “programs" 
they  have  in  most  cases  equipped  them¬ 
selves  with  a  collection  of  haphazard 
substitutes,  one-shot  undertakings  that 
temporarily  raise  their  public  relations 
stock.  Those  follow  no  set  pattern, 
nor  reflect  any  great  degree  of  long- 
range,  integrated  planning. 

Oftener  than  not,  the  practice  of 
public  relations  is  limited  to  style 
shows,  cooking  schools,  charity  contri¬ 
butions,  a  Santa  Claus  arrival  by  para¬ 
chute,  intermittent  employee  gather¬ 
ings  or  a  cocktail  party  for  manufac¬ 
turers’  representatives.  Such  activities, 
though  sometimes  numerous,  are 
marked  by  a  lack  of  cohesiveness.  I'he 
package  is  seldom  tied  together.  It 
seldom  qualifies  as  a  real  program. 

.\gain  some  stores  in  their  public 
relations  rely  on  the  cracker-barrel 
method  of  simply  projecting  the  own¬ 


er’s  personality.  While  such  practice 
usually  wins  friends  for  the  store,  un¬ 
less  it  is  made  a  part  of  a  sound  over¬ 
all  plan,  it  cannot  help  but  be  hlled 
with  costly  loopholes  which  keep  it 
from  attaining  the  aims  of  a  true  well- 
planned  “program.”  With  such  limi¬ 
tations,  no  store  can  hope  to  attain  the 
best  of  relations  in  its  association  both 
inside  and  outside  its  front  door. 

For  what  reasons  have  retail  public 
relations  suffered  an  arrested  develop¬ 
ment?  Not  because  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  store  heads.  And  not  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  a  desire  to  attain  the 
ends  which  good  PR  planning  can 
achieve.  Retailers  do  want  their  stores 
recognized  as  helpful  community  citi¬ 
zens.  They  want  to  be  highly  regarded 
in  the  communities  they  serve.  They 
want  the  liest  possible  relations  with 
their  employees,  want  the  store  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  good  place  to  work. 
They  do  not  under-estimate  the  value 
of  good  vendor  relations.  And  they 
have  no  desire  to  be  known  as  business 
enterprises  where  high  proht  is  the 
major  goal  and  the  consumer  and  her 
dollar  merely  a  means  to  that  end. 

Why  then  their  seeming  reluctance 
to  work  for  the  development  of  a 
sound  long-range  program  that  would 
enable  them  to  win  what  they  consider 
their  rightful  stature  and  a  reputation 
they  would  welcome?  Probably  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  public  relations  policy  is  the 
misconception  that  such  a  policy  and 
its  resulting  program  can  be  initiated 
and  carried  through  only  by  adding 
personnel  and  assuming  a  considerable 
additional  expense.  A  part  of  this 
thinking  dismisses  the  true  public  re¬ 


lations  program  as  a  luxury  which 
only  a  big  store  can  afford.  A  second 
reason  for  the  lack  of  PR  program  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
top  store  executives  to  recognize  its 
|X)tential  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  this  potential  may  be 
realized. 

Because  of  these  mental  blocks  and 
failure  to  take  action  in  program  de¬ 
velopment,  retailers  as  a  group  have 
paid  and  are  paying  a  costly  price  in 
misconceptions  and  misunderstand¬ 
ings.  Many  of  these  have  been  well 
publicized,  but  yet  little  has  been  done 
to  correct  them.  Stores  that  report  a 
profit  of  some  three  per  cent  have  been 
dumbfounded  to  find  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  guess  their  profit  to  be  any- 
w’here  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  And  in 
surveys  to  determine  how  stores  rate 
as  places  of  employment,  researchers 
have  turned  up  results  that  put  the 
stores  well  down  the  list  of  desirables. 

All  of  this  is  a  source  of  growing  con¬ 
cern  to  retailers  with  an  eye  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  new  responsibilities  to  the  public 
and  to  government.  For  all  to  recog¬ 
nize,  there  is  a  growing  obligation  for 
the  retailer  to  interpret  for  govern¬ 
ment  the  public’s  needs  and  demands. 
If  he  is  to  perform  this  important 
function  smoothly  and  effectively,  it  is 
more  necessary  than  ever  before  for 
him  to  win  and  to  hold  the  respect  of 
both  third  parties  concerned  in  the 
relationship. 

Recently,  NRDGA’s  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  after  surveying  pres¬ 
ent  practices  in  retail  public  relations 
reached  the  conclusion  that  little  time 
was  to  be  lost  if  retailers  hoped  to 
make  full  and  effective  use  of  this  inan- 
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agenit-Jit  tool.  The  tommittee  decided 
that  the  time  was  now  for  cooperative 
action  m  re-educating  all  stores  to  the 
desiiahility  of  developing  careful, 
competent,  professional  public  rela¬ 
tions  j nograms.  It  noted  that  there 
exists  .1  great  need  for  setting  stand¬ 
ards  lor  individual  stores,  and  only  by 
taking  steps  to  see  that  these  standards 
are  attained  could  it  promise  that  re¬ 
tailing’s  voice  would  be  a  respected 
one  in  the  national  community. 

VVitli  its  goal  a  concrete,  long-range' 
public  relations  program  for  every 
store,  the  Committee  has  begun  the 
development  of  an  educational  plan 
which  goes  into  effect  early  next  year. 
The  aim  is  to  have  among  those  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program  of  public 
relations  education  representatives  of 
every  member  store  of  NRDGA.  It 
will  seek  to  develop  a  corps  oi  retail 
executives  across  the  nation,  one  from 
each  store,  who  will  be  trained  in  the 
basic  function  of  public  relations  in 
their  individual  stores. 

Primer  Course 

As  the  first  step  in  creating  this  body 
of  competent,  interested,  responsible 
executives,  NRDGA’s  Public  Relations 
Department  will  put  the  emphasis  on 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  public 
relations  function.  In  bulletin  form, 
it  will  offer  all  designated  PR  execu¬ 
tives  a  primer  course  in  the  nature  of 
public  relations,  its  importance,  its 
function  and  its  place  in  day  to  day 
operation  of  a  retail  store.  It  will 
seek  to  illustrate  the  scope  and  the 
versatility  of  this  management  tool. 
It  will  describe  the  general  techniques 
which  are  available  to  accomplish  a 
definite  set  of  goals. 

Having  offered  the  executives  this 
basic  course  on  the  place  of  public  re¬ 
lations  in  the  retail  picture,  the  second 
phase  of  the  two-part  educational  plan 
will  be  to  take  up  specific  forms  of 
public  relations  as  they  apply  to  the 
community,  the  employee,  vendor  and 
the  consumer.  In  each  of  these  four 
major  categories,  an  examination  will 
Ih*  made  of  the  techniques,  policies 
and  practices  which  are  involved  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  campaign  aimed  at  a  spe¬ 
cific  segment  of  the  store’s  public.  This 
too,  w'ill  be  done  through  a  series  of 
regular  bulletins.  Thus  a  whole  cam¬ 
paign  in  each  category  will  be  devel¬ 
oped,  which  will  contain  interpreta¬ 


tions  and  suggestions,  available  to  the 
individual  store  for  use  in  its  entirety 
or  with  variations,  while  developing 
its  own  overall  program.  When  each 
of  the  four  major  breakdowns  has  been 
covered,  a  store  will  have  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  a  series  of  integrated  campaigns 
which  will  form  the  basis  of  a  full-scale 
public  relations  effort.  This  will  l>e 
true  of  stores  of  all  volume  classifica¬ 
tions,  since  the  suggestions  and  inter¬ 
pretations  will  be  projected  to  fit  the 
needs  of  stores  of  all  sizes. 

By  setting  up  this  means  of  offering 
a  basic  educational  program  in  public 
relations  and  of  exchanging  pertinent 
up-to-date  information,  NRDGA  seeks 
first  to  enable  all  stores  to  plan  and 


initiate  a  sound,  well  thought-out, 
highly  professional,  long-range  publi^ 
relations  effort.  That  accomplished, 
its  twin  objective  is  that  of  maintain¬ 
ing  a  high  standard  for  all  stores  in 
this  work,  and  one  that  will  enable 
retailing  to  win  a  fuller  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  its  rightful  role  in  the 
.American  economy.  Given  a  sound 
and  progressive  public  relations  effort 
by  each  store  it  sees  for  retailing  the 
attainment  of  a  unique  and  high  stat¬ 
ure  so  necessary  if  it  is  to  speak  with 
authority  to  government  and  to  the 
consumer  on  national  issues  which  so 
vitally  concern  all  stores,  their  re¬ 
sources,  their  employees  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 


MERCHANTS  AND  FRIENDS 

Excerpts  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Altoona  [Pa.]  Mirror,  October  14,  1950 


HEREVER  men  have  gone,  where- 
ever  fate  has  destined  them  to  stop, 
there  too  has  traveled  the  trader.  His 
hands  have  held  with  theirs  the  guns 
for  self  defense,  his  voice  has  joined 
with  theirs  in  the  building  of  communi¬ 
ties,  his  resources  have  added  to  theirs 
to  make  those  communities  more  liv¬ 
able  and  progressive. 

Our  merchants  have  usually  been  in 
the  forefront  of  most  movements  to 
better  conditions  for  our  city.  They 
have  given  liberally  of  their  time  and 
money  to  the  promotion  of  those  pro¬ 
jects  which  look  forward  to  the  building 
of  a  greater  Altoona  and  the  formation 
of  a  stronger  commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

I'hey  have  traveled  far  and  searched 
the  market  places  of  many  lands  to 
bring  here  the  treasures  of  the  earth. 
They  have  studied  metals,  wtwds,  fab¬ 
rics,  foods  and  even  works  of  art  to 
assure  their  customers  of  honest  values. 
Quite  often  they  have  risked  their  for¬ 
tunes,  sometimes  their  health,  to  bring 
these  articles  of  merchandise  to  their 
customers  and  friends. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  new 
breed  of  slanderers  who  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  promoting  ill  feelings  between 
one  group  of  men  and  their  neighbor¬ 
ing  group.  These  “holier  than  thou” 
critics  of  the  20th  Century  would  at¬ 
tribute  all  the  things  our  friends  the 
merchants  do  to  their  desire  for  profits. 
They  delight  in  sneering  at  the  “profit 
motive”— while  selling  their  poison  of 
ill  will  among  men  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

One  of  these  spellbinders,  who  cur¬ 
rently  sprays  his  poison  from  the  loud¬ 
speakers  of  [radios]  has  recently  ac¬ 


cused  newspapers  and  their  advertisers 
of  being  in  league  to  keep  the  public 
misinformed  on  many  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  politics. 

To  point  out  the  absurdity  of  his 
charges  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  circulation  figures  of  the 
newspapers  themselves.  If  the  people 
who  buy  the  papers  thought  such  a 
thing  jK)ssible  they  would  subscribe  to 
other  papers. 

Our  merchants  are  our  friends.  They 
are  customers  of  our  mtxlern  news¬ 
papers  just  as  most  of  us  are  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  They  buy  daily  space  in  a 
newspaper  because  it  is  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  way  to  tell  their  friends  and 
patrons  of  the  many  items  they  have  to 
offer  for  sale  .  .  .  Their  advertising 
makes  it  possible  for  the  newspapers 
to  carry  many  features  of  news,  to  main¬ 
tain  wire  and  picture  service  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  to  bring  them  to  their 
readers  at  a  m<xlest  cost. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  .Altoona,  our  friends  and 
your  friends,  are  going  all  out  to  cele¬ 
brate  .AltfKjna  Day  with  a  galaxy  of 
bargains.  It  is  their  way  of  saying, 
“Thank  you,  neighbors,  for  your  loyal 
support  throughout  the  year.” 

Is  it  UK)  much  to  ask  that  we  too 
say.  “Thank  you,  Mr.  Merchant,  for 
favors  past,  present  and  future.” 

W’e  can  keep  .America  free;  we  can 
keep  her  free  and  strong  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  keep  ourselves  unbiased  and 
friendly.  Many  hands  working  together 
built  .America.  Many  hands  working 
together,  clasped  together  in  brother¬ 
hood  and  mutual  trust,  can  protect 
•America. 
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]>avison1s 


PRIZE  WINNERS 


Glass  around  the  brick  facade  of  Davison-Paxon’s  award-winning  store  in  Augusta 
provides  light  and  emergency  exits  for  offices  and  fitting  rooms;  show  windows 
have  removable  backs,  to  |>ermit  full  view  of  main  floor. 


Customers  on  the  main  floor  of  Wallach’s  three-level  store  in  Jamaica  see  and 
are  drawn  to  merchandise  displayed  -above  and  below.  Lighting,  construction  and 
layout  combine  to  create  the  effect  of  luminous  space. 
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CENSUS  FIGURES 
STORE  EXPANSION 

Not  ail  stores  realize  how  much  of  their  research  work  has 
already  been  done  for  them.  Here  is  a  rundown  of  avail* 
able  material  plus  a  formula  for  its  use,  with  Abraham  & 
Straus  of  Brooklyn  serving  as  a  case  in  point. 


WHEN  Abraham  8c  Straus,  Inc.,  of 
Brooklyn,  took  the  plunge  into 
suburban  store  operation  in  October, 
it  began  in  a  big  way  by  taking  over 
the  Garden  City  store  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  another  Brooklyn  organiza¬ 
tion— Frederick  Loeser  8c  Co.  One 
week  after  the  formal  ceremony  that 
marked  the  transfer,  announcement 
was  made  that  a  second  branch  would 
be  constructed  immediately  in  Hemp¬ 
stead. 

Behind  the  decision  to  go  into  sub¬ 
urban  operation  on  a  large  scale  was 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  fact  finding, 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  Roths¬ 
child,  president  of  Abraham  8c  Straus. 
Through  the  use  of  Census  figures, 
available  to  any  interested  persons,  the 
research  staff  of  A  8c  S  and  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  had  jxrinted 
up  the  desirability  of  tapping  the  thriv¬ 
ing  Nassau-Suffolk  market.  This  area 
of  Long  Island  has  grown  tremendous¬ 
ly  in  the  past  decade,  but  in  Roths¬ 
child’s  opinion  its  growth  in  the  next 
ten  years  is  likely  to  exceed  anything 
ever  seen  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

As  a  basis  for  determining  the  mar¬ 
ket  [MJtential  of  the  area,  the  Feder¬ 
ated  researchers  studied  (1)  its  popula¬ 
tion  grow’th  and  (2)  the  typ>es  and  the 
number  of  retail  stores  already  estab¬ 
lished  there. 

The  next  phase  of  the  study  was  to 
analyze  the  demand  for  each  major 
line  of  department  store  merchandise, 
and  to  determine  in  each  case  whether 
the  consumer  buying  trend  was  to  or 
away  from  the  department  store  for 
that  type  of  goods.  This  was  done  by 
comparing  data  from  the  1929  and  the 
1939  Census  of  Retail  Business— add¬ 


ing  to  the  data  all  the  material  so  far 
available  from  the  1948  Retail  Census 
and  the  1950  census  of  population. 

Some  of  these  studies  led  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  home  store  itself.  The 
drapery  department,  the  rug  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  beauty  salon  were  re¬ 
done  and  given  additional  selling 
space;  and  on  the  main  floor  a  grcKery 
department  and  a  budget  sportsweai 
department  were  installed. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  how  the  F'ederated  store 
group  headed  by  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  has 
used  Census  figures  to  guide  its  deci¬ 
sions  —  Census  figures  that  are  avail¬ 
able  to  any  department  store  that 
wishes  to  analyze  its  opportunities  for 
expansion.  At  small  cost  in  time  or 
money,  it  is  easy  to  assemble  intensely 
helpful  figures  from  Government 
sources. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  sta¬ 
tistics  alone  never  take  the  place  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  community. 
They  do,  however,  show  in  which  di¬ 
rection  to  l<x>k  first  for  opportunity. 

The  1948  Census  of  Business  is  the 
first  census  of  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  that  has  been  made  since  1939. 
When  the  final  reports  are  published, 
statistics  will  be  available  in  book 
form  on  the  kind  and  number  of  retail 
establishments  in  the  country,  in  each 
state,  and  in  many  cities.  A  break¬ 
down  of  sales  for  each  type  of  store 
will  show  how  much  business  was  done 
in  each  principal  line  of  merchandise. 

Although  it  may  be  some  time  be¬ 
fore  final  reports  become  available,  a 
good  deal  is  already  to  be  had  in  the 
form  of  preliminary  bulletins,  and 
more  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  shape 


of  special  studies  and  monographs. 

Preliminary  reports  on  individual 
counties  now  provide  total  figures  for 
all  retail  sales  in  the  area,  and  then 
separate  out  the  figures  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  or  cities. 

Any  retailer  who  looks  at  the  1948 
sales  figures  for  his  own  town  or  city 
and  compares  them  with  1939  will 
probably  find  a  very  substantial  gain. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  for  instance,  did 
about  2.6  times  as  much  retail  business 
in  1948  as  it  did  in  1939. 

The  town  or  city  figures,  however, 
tell  only  part  of  the  story.  A  look  at  the 
non-urban  portion  of  the  county  may 
show  that  the  city  merchants  have 
missed  opportunities.  In  Trenton’s 
case,  the  non-urban  areas  of  its  county 
had  practically  quadrupled  their  re¬ 
tail  sales  from  1939  to  1948. 

When  out-of-city  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  more  sharply  than  those  with¬ 
in  the  town  or  city,  the  signs  seem  to 
point  toward  meeting  the  store’s  dis¬ 
tant  customers  half-way  through  estab¬ 
lishing  suburban  outlets. 

This  story  turns  up  repeatedly  in 
the  1948  Census  reports.  In  fact,  in  a 
May  3  press  release,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  brought  the  picture  into  sharp 
focus  through  a  special  analysis  of  re¬ 
tail  sales  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
areas. 

In  the  cities  themselves,  the  sales  in¬ 
crease  from  1939  to  1948  for  all  retail 
sales  was  177  per  cent.  In  the  remain¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  counties  comprising 
the  metropolitan  districts,  the  increase 
was  226  per  cent.  The  figures  varied 
considerably  from  one  city  to  another, 
but  in  each  case  the  out-of-city  gain 
was  greater  than  that  within  the  city 
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THE  RETAIL  EXECUTIVE  CAN  HAVE  CURRENT  RGURES  COME 
TO  HIS  DESK  AUTOMATICALLY  IF  HE  ASKS  TO  HAVE  HIS  NAME 
PLACED  ON  THE  MAILING  LIST  FOR  VARIOUS  GOVERNMENT 
RELEASES. 

FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE,  WASHINGTON  25,  D.  C.,  CAN  BE  HAD: 

CURRENT  POPULATION  REPORTS.  Free  releases  concerning  cur¬ 
rent  estimates  of  population  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  states,  and 
regions.  If  labor  force  figures  are  desired,  these  should  be  specifically 
requested. 

1950  CENSUS  OF  POPULATION.  Preliminary  releases  on  states,  I 
counties,  and  metropolitan  areas  are  free.  No  publication  date  yet  for 
final  report. 

1948  CENSUS  OF  BUSINESS.  (Retail,  wholesale,  and  service 
trades.)  Preliminary  releases  for  U.  S.  as  a  whole  are  free.  State 
reports  vary  in  price— usually  10  cents.  No  publication  date  yet  for 
the  final  report.  < 

MONTHLY  RETAIL  TRADE  REPORT.  Monthly  sales  of  independ¬ 
ent  stores.  The  U.  S.  summary  includes  20  large  cities.  Reports  for  in¬ 
dividual  regions  include  principal  cities.  Free. 

1947  CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES.  Now  in  book  form,  and 
probably  in  your  nearest  business  library  or  Department  of  Commerce 
field  office.  Volume  II,  Statistics  by  Industry,  is  of  special  interest— 

$4.75  a  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 

D.  C. 

Information  on  previous  census  reports— population,  business,  or 
manufactures— will  be  found  in  most  business  libraries.  Highlights  are 
included  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  issued  annually. 

$3.00  a  copy. 

For  current  information  on  housing,  ask  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to 
place  your  name  on  the  mailing  list  for  "Construction,"  a  free  monthly 
publication. 

— 

disc  and  service  the  downtown  stores 
offer. 

Filene’s  Chestnut  Hill  branch  has 
two  floors,  each  of  which  is  larger  than 
the  main  floor  of  the  downtown  store. 
Ready-to-wear  and  accessories  domi¬ 
nate  one  floor,  and  the  other  is  devoted 
to  children’s  wear,  home  furnishings, 
a  men’s  shop  (a  new  development)  and 
a  restaurant.  Meeting  rooms  for  the 
use  of  civic  groups  are  provided. 

How  to  Use  Census  Figures 

The  preliminary  county  reports  of 
the  1948  Census  of  Retail  Business 
show,  for  the  county  as  a  whole,  the 
sales  of  each  major  classification  of 
retail  store  —  food  stores,  general  mer¬ 
chandise  stores,  etc.  These  stores  can 
be  divided  into  two  groups.  One 
would  be  those  carrying  “convenience 
goods’’— groceries,  drug  stores,  filling 
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itself.  The  consistency  with  which  out¬ 
lying  parts  of  metropolitan  areas  have 
surpassed  the  central  cities  in  sales  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  trend  toward  opening 
suburban  branches  has  gained  so  much 
imjsetus  in  recent  years. 

In  the  new  Chestnut  Hill  shopping 
center,  a  few  miles  outside  Boston, 
three  department  stores  (one  a  New 
York  store)  and  a  large  quality  food 
concern,  have  opened  branches.  In  an 
area  that  only  a  few  years  ago  account¬ 
ed  for  possibly  a  half-million  dollars 
in  general  merchandise  sales,  the  stores 
comprising  the  shopping  center  look 
forward  to  a  potential  of  $10  to  $15 
million  a  year. 

The  Chestnut  Hill  branch  of 
Filene’s,  Federated’s  Boston  store,  is  a 
good  example  of  how'  far  the  suburban 
stores  have  developed  in  the  direction 
of  giving  customers  the  same  merchan- 


stations,  etc.  The  other  would  consist 
of  general  merchandise,  apparel,  a:id 
home  furnishings  stores  —  the  ones 
carrying  “shopping  goods.” 

If  a  comparison  of  1948  figures  with 
those  for  1939  shows  a  greater  increase 
in  convenience  goods  than  in  shopping 
goods,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  customer  is  not  finding  sufficient 
outlets  or  assortments  in  her  home 
county  for  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
carried  in  department  stores.  Further 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
county  may  indicate  that  department 
store  expansion  is  called  for. 

A.  &  S.  representatives  say  that  as  a 
general  rule,  when  the  population  and 
purchasing  power  of  an  area  are  in¬ 
creased,  the  sales  of  convenience  goods 
will  reflect  this  before  there  is  a  com¬ 
mensurate  increase  in  shopping  lines. 

Even  before  any  sales  increase,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  usually  an  increase  in 
population  and  in  housing.  A  recjuest 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washing¬ 
ton  25,  D.  C.,  will  place  your  name  on 
a  mailing  list  to  receive  free  reports  in 
the  series  called  Current  Population 
Reports.  Some  of  these  contain  nation¬ 
al  figures  only:  some  are  broken  down 
by  state  and  region.  They  concern 
population,  income,  marital  status, 
employment  status,  and  many  other 
points  bearing  directly  upon  retail  op¬ 
portunities. 

To  keep  abreast  of  housing  develop¬ 
ments,  it  is  good  to  have  one’s  name 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
for  releases  on  urban  housing.  Month¬ 
ly  reports  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
housing  activities  in  cities  of  100,090 
population  or  more  will  then  come  to 
your  desk  automatically. 

When  the  final  reports  of  the  Census 
of  Business  are  published,  it  will  be 
rewarding  to  study  the  volume  con¬ 
taining  sales  by  commodity.  This  will 
show— for  the  United  States,  for  each 
State,  and  for  each  large  city— a  break¬ 
down  of  sales  bv  departments  for  eac  h 
type  of  store. 

Department  stores  are  accustomed 
to  receiving  such  information  about 
their  own  operations  through  NRDGA 
and  the  Federal  Reserve.  For  most 
other  types  of  stores,  however,  such 
breakdowns  are  available  only  when  a 
Census  of  Business  is  taken. 

As  one  A.  &:  S.  official  put  it: 

{Continued  on  page  67) 
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PiX)PLE  in  Chicagoland  —  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  growing  West  Side  — 
arc  more  and  more  conscious  of  Madi- 
gan’s.  This  we  know  from  our  increas¬ 
ing  volume  and  swelling  number  of 
charge  accounts,  and  it  is  easy  to  re¬ 
member  that  as  recently  as  1947  our 
present  five-floor-and-basement  store 
was  exactly  half  its  present  size. 

We  added  the  three  new  lloors 
in  1947  —  including  the  Floor  of  Fash¬ 
ion,  one  of  the  largest  all-apparel  lloors 
in  all  Chicago— and  began  vigorously 
to  seek  many  more  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  Of  course,  credit  had  been 
available  from  Madigan’s  for  years, 
but  our  requirements  had  been  quite 
strict.  We  felt  that  one  way  to  get  our 
full  share  of  postwar  volume  was  to 
take  steps  to  get  more  active  accounts 
on  the  books. 

Actually,  we  did  nothing  that  other 
department  stores  have  not  found  suc¬ 
cessful.  We  supplemented  the  regular 
30-<lay  charge  account  with  Revolving 
Charge  Accounts  on  both  a  three-  and 
six-month  plan.  We  commenced  sell¬ 
ing  Budget  Coupon  Books,  and  of 
course  we  have  Extended  Credit  Ser¬ 
vice  for  large  unit  purchases. 

Customer  reaction  was  good  —  so 
good,  in  fact,  that  we  soon  found  our¬ 
selves  faced  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  handle  all  these  new  accounts.  The 
work  load  was  too  much  for  our  con¬ 
ventional  daily-posting,  end-of-the- 
month  mailing  practice,  and  it  was  not 
practical  to  provide  additional  space 
for  more  employees  to  handle  it.  Some 
billings  were  inevitably  delayed.  We 
had  a  lot  of  confusion  in  such  daily 
routines  as  authorizing  purchases,  be¬ 
cause  authorizing  was  just  not  feasible 
when  working  with  thousands  of  verti¬ 
cal  ledger  cards,  and  there  was  an  an¬ 
noying  increase  in  “no-accounts” 
charges. 

The  solution  to  our  problem  was  the 
adoption  of  the  cycle  billing  tech¬ 
nique.  Our  Cycle-Matic  installation 
went  to  work  on  May  1,  1949  and  it 
has  brought  to  us  many  advantages. 
Currently,  we  have  some  13,000  ac¬ 
counts  of  which  about  10,600  are  ac¬ 
tive.  Our  peak  month  saw  1 1 ,326 


Madigan’s  Set  Up  Its  Cycle  Billing 

"A  Madigan  charge  account  is  wonderful - " 

so  reads  the  promotional  folder,  and  so 
thinks  the  store,  now  that  cycle  billing 
has  eased  the  work  load. 

By  Guy  M.  Dauer 

Controller,  .Madigan  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


statements  in  the  mail.  Broken  into 
16  cycles,  we  are  now  handling  this 
volume  of  work  smoothly,  without  any 
difficulty. 

Statements  are  going  out  on  sched¬ 
ule,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  a 
great  many  more  accounts  without  in¬ 
creasing  billing  personnel:  in  fact,  the 
billing  department  is  jjerforming  a 
number  of  incidental  operations  in  the 
preparation  of  statements  that  used  to 
be  done  by  employees  temporarily 
drafted  from  other  departments. 

In  conjunction  with  Cycle-Matic 
l)illing,  we  were  able  to  install  a  phone 
authorization  system— providing  an  in¬ 
stant  authorization  directly  from  the 
customer  ledger  cards  —  with  obvious 
advantages. 

Variations  in  Technique 

It  should  be  mentioned  also,  that  we 
profited  by  the  experience  of  others 
with  whom  cycle  billing  has  not  been 
an  instantaneous  success.  We  sjient  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  thorough  advance 
preparation  and  worked  out  a  proced¬ 
ure  manual  covering  every  potential 


situation;  as  a  result  of  which  the  con¬ 
version  to  cycle  billing  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  minimum  of  difficulty. 

Before  putting  our  Cycle-Matic  into 
operation,  we  studied  the  billing 
schedules  of  other  large  stores,  utility 
companies  and  similar  organizations 
in  our  area.  The  dates  of  our  cycles 
were  arranged  to  fall  a  few  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  majority  of  others.  This 
we  felt  would  be  of  advantage  not  only 
to  Madigans,  but  also  to  our  customers 
in  reducing  the  number  of  different 
bills  received  at  the  same  time. 

Revolving  charge  accounts  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  same  alphabetical  se¬ 
quence  as  the  regular  accounts,  to  ex¬ 
pedite  authorization  by  making  only 
one  reference  necessary.  The  type  of 
account  is  identified  on  the  visible  edge 
of  the  Cycle-Matic  panel  by  the  color 
of  the  movable  signal  on  the  right  side, 
so  that  30-day,  3-month  and  6-month 
accounts  may  be  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  signal  is  adjusted  over  a 
printed  month  scale  to  show  the  last 
month  for  which  the  account  has  l>een 
fully  paid.  A  zero  balance  is  indicated 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


All  13,000  current 
accounts  can  be  lo¬ 
cated  instantly  for 
phone  authoriza¬ 
tion  at  Madigan's. 
Compact  Cycle- 
Matic  installation 
occupies  minimum 
space  in  billing 
office  at  rear  of 
store  balcony. 
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acclaim  UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 


^^X>{A 


CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINES 


“THE  GOLDEN  GATE  TO  GREATER  PROFITS 


Scores  of  Sundstrands  .  .  .  saving  time  .  .  . 
cutting  costs  .  .  .  building  good  will  .  .  .  for 
these  progressive  West  Coast  businesses. 

Check  the  advantages  yourself.  We’re  cer¬ 
tain  you’ll  see  advantages  for  your  business. 
Advantages  that  make  Cycle  Billing  with 
Sundstrand  .  .  .  the  golden  gate  to  greater  profit. 

For  instance,  there’s  the  10-key  keyboard. 
Compact.  Touch-operated,  Fast.  Accurate. 
Easy  to  learn.  The  simplest  keyboard  ever  de¬ 
vised  for  this  function. 


The  new,  exclusive  Automatic  Inactive- 
Column  Skip  cuts  cost  still  further.  This  feature 
alone  can  boost  posting  speed  as  much  as  30%. 


Look  into  these  and  other  advantages  of 
Cycle  Billing  with  Underwood  Sundstrand. 
You  can  get  full  details  on  how  to  save  with 
Sundstrand  on  Regular  Charge  Accounts,  Budget 
Accounts  and  numerous  others,  including  Con¬ 
trol  Systems  .  .  .  from  our  new  booklet.  Its  22 
pages  are  brimming  with  details  and  data.  For 
your  copy  mail  the  coupon  .  .  .  Do  it  today. 
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Underwood  Corporation  *  ” 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  new  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Book,  S-6400. 

Name  &  Title . 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 
One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited  Toronto  I,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  e  1950 

UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND  . . .  CYCLE  BILLING  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD 


Name  of  Store 


Street 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  EMPLOYEE 

PRODIICTinn 

By  Raymond  F.  Copes 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Director  of  Research,  Ckintrollers’  Congress  Research  Ckimmittee 

The  second  study  in  the  Controllers  Congress  Research  Committee 
series  on  non-selling  production  is  published  this  month.  Here 
we  present  a  portion  of  it  —  examples  of  employee-unit  analysis  of 
paid  hours,  applied  to  the  Accounts  Receivable  Department. 


Controllers’  Congress  Research 
-*•  Committee,  since  its  inception  in 
1948,  has  been  doing  research  in  the 
area  of  productivity  measurement  in 
the  non-selling  functions  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores.  Consider¬ 
able  study  had  to  be  given  to  the  type 
of  work  units  selected  so  that  there 
might  be  a  common  denominator  for 
most  stores. 

Work  units  were  described  and 
seven  supeys  were  made  covering  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  accounts  receivable, 
addressing  and  mailing  function,  sales 
audit,  credit  and  collections,  cash 
office,  and  payroll. 

I'he  New  York  staff  of  the  Research 
Committee  completed  its  studies  and 
compiled  results  on  accounts  payable, 
and  presented  them  as  its  first  publi- . 
cation  last  June.  At  about  the  time 
you  read  this,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Research  Committee  is  publish¬ 
ing  the  second  in  the  office  series  of 
its  studies,  “The  Accounts  Receivable 
Productivity  Survey.” 

In  addition  to  the  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  employee  output  per  manhour 
and  detailed  descriptions  about  sys¬ 
tems  and  methods  presented  therein, 
an  additional  approach  was  also  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  was  called  employee 
unit  analysis  of  paid  hours.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  analysis  is  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  total  hours  paid 
for  are  being  used  productively  and 
what  ratios  each  of  the  functional  seg¬ 
ments  bears  to  the  whole.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  can  be  understood  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  pie  charts  contained  in 
this  presentation. 

It  appears  that  a  trend  has  been 


established  with  regard  to  the  stores 
surveyed,  to  receive  only  50  per  cent 
productive  output  for  each  hour  jjaitl 
for.  We  question  this  proportion  as 
do  many  others  with  whom  we  have 
talked.  It  seems  exceedingly  high,  yet 
we  know  that  many  things  not  sur¬ 
veyed  use  up  considerable  of  this  time, 
for  example,  heading  up  ledger  state¬ 
ments,  end  of  month  balancing,  con¬ 
trol  work,  pulling  statements,  rest 
periods,  etc.  Despite  this,  it  does  not 
seem  feasible  that  so  much  time  should 
be  consumed  in  these  operations.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  is  a  conclusion— 
it  is  a  challenge.  Out  of  this  chal¬ 
lenge  should  come  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  this  wide-open  gap. 
The  gap  should  be  closed  to  the  small¬ 
est  degree  possible,  accounting  for  all 
of  that  time  possible. 

Employee  unit  analysis  of  paid 


The  Controllers  Congress  Research  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  instrumental  in  getting 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Controllers' 
Group  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Store  Mana¬ 
gers  Group  started  on  formulating  a  sur¬ 
vey  form  and  testing  it  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  productivity  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis  on  the  receiving  and  marking 
operation.  The  Metropolitan  Controllers' 
Association  of  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Research  Committee  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Store  Management 
Group,  will  also  formulate  a  question¬ 
naire  and  test  it  for  the  purpose  of  survey¬ 
ing  wrapping  and  packing  productivity 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 


hours  is  only  one  of  several  possibili¬ 
ties  for  improving  output  jjer  man¬ 
hour.  Perhaps  it  is  the  first  one  that 
should  be  approached.  Obviously,  the 
second  approach  should  be  that  of 
comparative  units  of  output  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  which  systems 
or  methotls  and  techniques  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  so  as  to  secure  greater  output 
per  manhour. 

Comparative  analyses  between  the 
various  work  functions  are  presented 
in  these  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  store  executives  a  point  at 
which  they  may  commence  to  measure 
their  own  productive  output.  How¬ 
ever,  this  particular  article  presents 
only  a  segment  of  the  contents  of  the 
“Accounts  Receivable  Productivity 
SuiA'ey”  and  our  discussion  here  has 
to  do  only  with  the  employee  unit 
analysis. 

This  analysis  was  developed  from 
the  distribution  of  direct  hours  re¬ 
ported  on  various  operations  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  employee  units  figures 
in  the  Survey.  An  employee  unit  is  an 
expression  of  the  relationship  of  hours 
worked  in  an  operation  to  the  basic 
number  of  paid  hours  in  the  work 
period  per  enqjloyee.  'I'he  basic  hours 
in  an  organization  on  a  five  day  week, 
eight  hour  day,  would  be  40  hours  a 
week  or  a  multiple  thereof  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  time  covered  in 
the  work  measurement  period.  In  this 
survey,  the  period  covered  was  four 
weeks  or  160  hours. 

This  employee  unit  also  serves  as  a 
gauge  of  individual  occupational  ac¬ 
tivity.  For  example,  a  department 
may  have  two  sorters  but  work  meas¬ 
urement  of  direct  hours  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  account  for  only  1.2  em¬ 
ployee  units. 

To  clarify  the  application  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  employee  unit,  charts  have 
been  prepared  showing  data  from 
stores  which  reported  on  comparable 
operations.  The  sum  of  the  employee 
units  inside  the  circle  equals  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  shown  above  the 
circle.  The  total  number  of  employees 
reported  in  the  Accounts  Receivable 
department  equalling  100  per  cent, 
the  percentages  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  therefore  totalled  to  100  per 
cent.  The  employee  units  relative  to 
indirect  and  non-productive  hours  or 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PAID  HOURS 
$5-10  million  stores 


STORE  S77:  NON-CYCLE  BILJ-INO 
27  EMPLOYCtS  •  100% 


STORE  23:  CYCLE  BILLING 
6.5  EMPLOYEES'- lOOX 


BILL  AOJUSTM 
56% 


8yC%  STUFFING 
'3GCUX23%  LISTING 

fTne 

T^POOGM 

sorting 


Chart  I 


time  not  accounted  lor  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  ol  direct  operations  was  comput¬ 
ed  by  subtracting  the  employee  units 
in  direct  operations  from  the  total 
number  of  employees. 

CHART  I:  $5-$10  MILLION  STORES 

THE  FIRST  CHART  shows  the 
analysis  of  two  stores  in  the  $5-$  10 
Million  (iroup,  store  23  with  cycle 
billing  and  specialty  store  77  with  non- 
cycle  billing.  These  stores  are  not  to 
be  considered  motlels  for  either  the 
volume  group,  the  type  of  store,  or 
the  systems,  hut  only  as  examples  of 
the  application  of  employee  unit 
analysis. 

Store  23  with  the  cycle  billing  sys¬ 


tem  reported  six  full-time  employees 
and  one  part-time  employee  exclusive 
of  supervisors.  This  was  evaluated  at 
0.5  employees.  When  the  employee 
units  in  all  non-shaded  areas  of  the 
circle  are  totalled  they  account  for 
only  3.26  employee  units.  3.24  em¬ 
ployee  units  or  nearly  50  per  cent  ol 
total  paid  hours  (shaded  area  ol  the 
circle)  represents  paid  hours  spent  on 
indirect  activity  such  as  (ontrol  work 
or  non-productive  activity  such  as  re¬ 
lief,  shopping  time,  meetings,  etc. 

Specialty  store  77  indicated  em¬ 
ployee  units  on  the  operations  of  C^oni- 
bined  Sorting,  Listing,  Stulfing,  Bill¬ 
ing,  and  Bill  Adjusting  of  only  9.85  or 
30.0  per  cent  of  total  paid  hours.  17.15 


employee  units  or  63.4  per  cent  of 
total  paid  hours  were  not  accounted 
for  in  this  measurement.  It  can  be 
noted  that  store  23  indicated  40/ 100s 
of  an  employee  unit  for  Fine  Sorting, 
and  13/ 100s  for  Rough  Sorting— a  total 
for  the  two  oj)erations  of  53/ 100s. 
Specialty  store  77  showed  50/ 100s  of 
an  employee  unit  on  the  single  Com¬ 
bined  Sorting  operation,  indicating 
that  better  results  are  obtained  when 
the  Sorting  operation  is  completed  by 
the  same  person  or  jiersons  at  the  same 
time. 

This  employee  unit  analysis  also  re- 
llects  the  speed  of  the  workers.  In 
StuHing,  store  23  required  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  an  employee  unit 
to  prtxess  18,480  items,  while  store  77 
required  2^jS  employee  units  or  four 
times  as  many  to  process  32,331  items 
—only  l^s  times  the  number  of  items. 

CHART  II:  $10-$20  MILLION  STORES 

I  HE  SEC:ONI)  CHART  shows  stores 
in  the  S10-S20  Million  Sales  Group 
and  again  shows  stores  using  the  cycle 
and  noiKycle  systems.  Store  3  rejxjrt- 
ing  six  employees  exclusive  of  super¬ 
visors  accounted  for  only  3.2  employee 
units  or  53.4  j)er  cent  of  the  total  paid 
hours  in  the  operations  measured. 
Here  again  it  may  be  noted  from  the 
shaded  area  of  the  circle  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  j)ortion  of  paid  time  was 
not  accounted  for  by  the  pretlominat- 
ing  ojjerations  of  this  function.  Store 
05  has  a  similar  condition  in  that  the 
operations  reported  accounted  for 
only  8.20  employee  units  in  direct  pro¬ 
duction  time  or  only  48.5  jxr  cent  of 
total  paid  hours. 

In  the  Listing  operation,  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  store  05  reejuired 
twice  as  many  employee  units  as  store 
3  to  process  only  ^s  of  the  number 
of  items  prtxessed  by  store  3.  In  the 
Billing  operation,  again  store  05  re¬ 
quired  4V^  times  as  many  employee 
units  to  process  only  1.15  times  as 
many  items  as  store  3. 

CHART  III:  $20-$50  MILLION  STORES 

(See  page  36) 

ON  I  HE  THIRD  CHART,  the  $20- 
$50  .Million  Group,  a  store  appears 
which  approaches  the  picture  we  are 
seeking,  as  far  as  occupation  of  direct 
hours-  is  concerned.  Store  33  re|X)rted 
direct  hours  representing  21.8  em¬ 
ployee  units  on  23  employees.  This 
indicated  that  94.8  per  cent  of  total 
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STORE  65  NON-CYCLE  BILLING 
17  employees  *100% 
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Millions  of  customers 


•  In  billing  time.  It’s  no  longer  necessary  for  billing 
clerks  to  duplicate  the  sales  staflTs  record  keeping — to 
describe  and  list  each  purchase.  All  they  need  do  is 
post  the  sales  check  totals  .  .  .  plus  any  credits  or  re¬ 
turns.  Further  description  is  unnecessary  because  the 
original  sales  checks  will  be  microfilmed  (for  the  store’s 
record)  and  sent  out  with  the  customer’s  statement. 

This  simplified  routine  cuts  hilling  time  as  much  As 
85%  .  .  .  allows  each  clerk  to  handle  many  more  ac¬ 
counts  .  .  .  with  greater  accuracy. 

•  In  billing  machines.  How  many  units  are  you 
using  now  to  turn  out  lengthy,  descriptive  type  bills? 

With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  you’ll  be  able 
to  reduce  your  billing  machine  requirements  as  much 
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as  70%  .  .  .  reclaim  valuable  floor  space  .  .  .  and,  in¬ 
cidentally,  save  on  stationery,  too. 

•  In  adjustment  service.  There  are  far  fewer 
questions— to  begin  with.  But  should  misunderstand¬ 
ings  arise — they’re  settled  quickly.  There  are  no  bulky 
paper  records  to  search — your  adjustors  have  compact 
microfilm  copies  at  their  finger  tips — can  flash  the 
whole  story  on  the  screen  of  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 

In  addition,  you  get  a  better  record — photo¬ 
graphically  accurate  and  complete  film  copies  that 
can’t  be  tampered  with  or  altered  without  detection 
. .  .  that  can  be  filed  in  as  little  as  1%  of  the  space  the 
original  sales  checks  would  require. 
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Today  .  .  .  millions  of  retail  store  customers  (with 
charge  or  deferred  payment  accounts)  are  receiving 
bills  that  are  much  easier  to  check  and  understand— 
bills  that  are  made  possible  by  Recordak' s  unique  Photo¬ 
graphic  Billing  System. 

Here’s  why:  each  customer  receives  a  concise  listing 


of  the  sales  check  totals,  credits,  and  returns  .  .  .  pltis 
the  original  sales  checks  and  other  media. 

Thus,  questions  regarding  purchases  are  answered 
in  advance.  Every  item  is  there  in  black  and  white — 
authorized  by  the  purchaser’s  signature.  No  trouble 


bought  what ...  at  what  price  . . .  and  where  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  delivered. 

In  view  of  this,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  Recordak  Photographic  Billing  . . .  and 
why  the  hundreds  of  retail  stores  using  the  system  list 


at  all  for  the  customer  to  recall  charges  ...  to  see  who 


'increased  good  will”  as  an  important  extra  dividend. 


(Subsidiary  of  Ea$tmam  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing 


'Recordak”  is  a  Irade-mark 


STORES 


To  bring  these  savings  .  .  .  these  advantages  to  your  store, 
you  need  only  install  the  Recordak  Microfilmer  best  de¬ 
signed  for  your  requirements.  Costs  are  surprisingly  low 
— whether  you  buy  your  equipment  (in  accordance  with 
Recordak’s  new  sales  plan) ...  or  install  it  on  the  familiar 
monthly  rental  basis.  Write  Recordak  Corporation  (Sub- 
sidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


whoa  tsrio*  chocks  oio 
pdft  of  tho  bill . . .  only  crconciso 
WsSog  of  sfriot  chock  totals, 
csodhs,  and  pnymonts  is  ronyiiod. 


Sales  checks  are  microfilmed  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  file 
them  back  in  place,  following 
descriptive  (H>8ting  routines. 


Rough  and  Fine  Sort  only  58  per  cent 
of  the  items  Combined  Sorted  in  one 
operation  by  store  33.  On  the  Billing 
operation,  store  81  required  nearly 
li/^  employee  units  more  to  bill  only 
60  |jer  tent  of  the  items  handled  by 
store  33. 

CHART  IV: 

STORES  SHOWN  ON  CHARTS  I,  II 
AND  III 

in  IS  CH.AR  I  SHOWS  all  six  stores 
with  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
tlepartment  regulating  the  size  of  the 
circles.  It  may  be  noted  from  the  size 
of  the  circles  that  cycle  billing  tends 
to  require  a  lesser  numlier  of  em¬ 
ployees  than  non-cycle  billing.  .Also, 
five  of  the  six  stores  show  a  great  pro- 
jx)rtion  of  paid  hours  not  accounted 
for  by  the  direct  hours  in  the  data 
reported  on  the  operations.  These  por¬ 
tions  of  indirect  and  non-productive 
hours  range  from  nearly  half  to 
of  the  total  paid  hours.  Only  store  33 
shows  an  ideal  figure  on  employee 
unit  relative  to  indirect  or  non-pro¬ 
ductive  hours.  Whereas  store  33  may 
be  ideal  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of 
direct  to  indirect  and  non-productive 
hours  is  concerned,  further  examina¬ 
tion  would  be  required  to  determine 
production  efficiency  in  each  case. 

This  type  of  analysis  has  several 
valuable  applications.  It  is  capable  of 
relating  employee  activity,  that  is,  di¬ 
rect  hours  to  total  jiaid  hours  of  the 
employees  in  a  respective  operation. 
It  is  capable  of  isolating  operations 
which  are  not  readily  measurable  on 
a  production  per  manhour  basis.  It 
may  also  relate  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployee  units  required  to  process  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  items  in  your  store  to 
that  processed  by  other  stores  shown 
in  the  Survey. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  method  of  analysis  is  only  a 
start  on  the  road  to  expense  saving. 
The  first  step  is  to  break  down  the 
whole  into  its  component  parts— then 
determine  whether  they  are  properly 
related  to  the  time  paid  for  on  each  of 
these  operations.  The  chief  problem 
is,  of  course,  to  limit  that  great  gap  of 
unaccounted-for  time  to  the  very 
minimum.  After  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  the  next  step  is  to  examine 
the  methods  for  producing  or  getting 
greater  productivity  for  each  paid 
hour. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PAID  HOURS 
$20-50  MILLION  STORES 


STORE  8i;  NON-CYCLE  BILLING 
90.9  EMPLOYEeS  >100% 


_  7.e» 
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only  29  per  cent  of  total  paid  hours 
accounted  for  by  these  operations.  In 
the  Sorting  operation  store  81  required 
nearly  half  an  employee  unit  more  to 


j>aid  hours  was  applied  to  direct  pro¬ 
ductivity.  On  the  other  hand  store  81 
with  a  non-cycle  system  reported  25.9 
employee  units  on  90.5  employees  or 


ANALYSIS  OF  PAID  HOURS 


$  20-50  MILLION 


CYCLE  BILLING 


NON- CYCLE  BILLING 


STORE  S77 


eZD  DIRECT  HOURS 

mm  INDIRECT  AND  NON-PRODUCTIVE  HOURS 

Chart  IV 


Monarch  “Super- Advanced"  Pin-On  price-marking  machine 
price-marks,  pins  ticket  to  the  merchandise  with  a  pin,  hides 
the  pin  point  safely  against  the  ticket  stock  — all  in  one  swift 
mechanical  operation!  New  speed  and  improved  efficiency  at 
lower  clerical  cost  quickly  repay  your  investment  in  equipment. 

embedded  against  the  ticket  stock. 

Mass  production  price-marking 
is  easy  with  the  Monarch  "Super- 
Advanced”  Pin-On  price-marking 


By  reducing  handling  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  the  Monarch  "Super-Ad¬ 
vanced”  Pin-On  price-marking 
machine  gets  the  merchandise 
ready  for  sales  departments  more 
quickly  and  in  fresher  condition. 
With  Monarch  "Super-Advanced” 
Pin-On  price-marking,  one  oper¬ 
ation  does  the  whole  job.  Every 
ticket  is  neat,  accurate,  complete 
— price-marked,  pinned  on  secure¬ 
ly  with  a  pin  and  the  pin  point 


machine.  Inexperienced  help  can 
learn  quickly.  Many  kinds  of  mer¬ 


chandise  can  be  price-marked  with¬ 
out  entirely  removing  from  the 
boxes.  F ive  sizes  of  Monarch  Pin-On 
tickets,  in  rolls,  offer  a  choice  for 
every  Pin-On  need,  including  hori¬ 
zontal  or  vertical  perforated  styles. 
We  invite  you  to  send  for  free  sam¬ 
ples  of  Monarch  Pin-On  tickets 
and  illustrated  folders  describing 
the  Monarch  "Super-Advanced” 
Pin-On  price-marking  machine. 


World's  largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


THE 


Monar€h 


MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


stores 
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NEW  HORIZONS  IN  SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 


^I'HE  relatively  stable  price  and  the  fomiation  is  subject  to  revision,  ot 

advancing  technological  improve-  course,  as  additional  knowledge  is 
ments  in  the  quality  and  appearance  gained  through  experiment, 
of  synthetic  fabrics,  are  fostering  great¬ 
er  interest  in  and  acceptance  of  this 
group  of  fabrics.  Chemically  devel¬ 
oped  fibers  make  possible  the  creation 
of  fabrics  for  specific  end  uses,  and 
constant  research  and  experiment  have 
resulted  in  notable  progress.  The 
next  few  years  should  see  significant 
developments  in  the  protluction  of 
fabrics  which  currently  are  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage. 

This  newer  group  of  synthetics— 
those  which  are  chemically  synthesized 
—have  introduced  into  the  language 
new  names  which  customers  are  be¬ 
coming  aware  of,  even  before  retailers 
know  their  respective  merits  and  uses. 

In  addition  to  nylon,  the  first  chemic¬ 
ally  synthesized  fiber,  the  most  tangi¬ 
ble  p>otentials  are  evident  in  a  new 
class  of  fibers  known  as  acrylics.  One 
such  fiber  is  known  by  the  generic 
name  of  dynel,  coined  by  the  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation  to 
describe  their  synthetic  of  this  class 
and  any  others  which  in  future  may 
employ  the  same  chemical  compon¬ 
ents  in  identical  projx>rtions.  Another 
is  Du  Pont  Company’s  acrylic  fiber  to 
which  carries  the  trade-name,  “Orion.” 

A  new  protein  item  trade-named 
“Vicara”  also  merits  attention. 

For  convenient  reference,  we  have 
charted  the  properties  and  probable 
merchandise  uses  of  these  fibers  (in¬ 
dustrial  uses  not  included).  This  in- 


tinguishing  when  the  flame  is  removed. 

It  has  a  high  degree  of  resistance  to 
a  wide  variety  of  inorganic  acids,  bases 
and  salts,  but  field  tests  should  be 
made  where  the  fabrics  are  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  conditions  in  which  impuri¬ 
ties,  localized  high  temperatures,  and 
chemical  reactions  are  of  critical  im¬ 
portance. 

Tests  have  shown  dynel  also  to  be 
immune  to  insect  attack,  and  to  have 
good  mildew  and  fungus  resistance. 

Dynel  fabrics  to  be  ironed  by  hand 
should  be  dry,  and  the  temperature 
setting  of  the  iron  should  be  low.  Ex¬ 
treme  care  must  be  used  in  ironing 
because,  like  nylon,  dynel  will  “fuse” 
or  melt  at  relatively  low  temperatures. 
The  hand  iron  should  not  be  used 
directly  on  the  material,  but  over  a 
damp  cover  cloth. 

Under  prolonged  exp>osure  to  air  at 
high  temperatures,  dynel  gradually 
darkens  and  loses  weight.  Its  me¬ 
chanical  properties  are  preserved  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  however.  The 
strength  of  dynel  at  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures  increases  when  it  is  heated  under 
tension. 

No  dermatitis  (skin  inflammation) 
has  developed  in  tests  made. 


Dynel.  Dynel  is  the  latest  addition  to 
a  series  of  vinyl  fibers  developed  by 
the  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  has  many  wool-like  char¬ 
acteristics:  it  is  warm  to  the  touch, 
and  in  staple  form  its  high  resiliency 
contributes  unusual  and  permanent 
“loft”  to  fabrics.  By  varying  the  fila¬ 
ment  size,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
variety  of  textures  ranging  from  the 
chamois-like  feel  of  cashmere  to  the 
harsher  hand  of  coarse  wools  and 
mohair. 

Dynel  fibers  are  “non-felting”  and 
non-shrinking.  This,  coupled  with 
high  resistance  to  chemical  attack, 
makes  possible  repeated  laundering, 
even  with  strong  detergents  under  vig¬ 
orous  conditions,  without  affecting 
tensile  properties  or  hand.  Up  to 
about  203°  F.  (95°  C.)  water  does  not 
affect  the  tensile  properties  of  dynel. 
Above  203°  F.  water  exerts  a  swelling 
action,  and  a  small  amount  actually 
penetrates  the  fiber.  If  a  fiber  is  boiled 
in  water  and  cooled,  a  delustering  or 
“blushing”  is  produced,  which  persists 
until  it  is  subjected  to  dry  heat.  Sta¬ 
bilized  dynel  fabrics  are  dimensionally 
stable  in  boiling  water  and  to  dry-heat 
temperatures  up  to  250°  F. 

This  new  synthetic  is  fire-resistant 
because  it  will  not  support  combus¬ 
tion.  In  contact  with  an  open  flame 
the  fiber  will  burn,  but  it  is  self-ex¬ 


"Orlon."  Orion  acrylic  fiber  is  a  new 
synthetic  developed  by  Du  Pont,  which 
promises  to  op)en  up  new  fields  of  use 
for  synthetic  textile  fibers,  as  well  as  to 
improve  many  existing  textile  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Two  outstanding  characteristics  of 
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the  fiber  are  its  resistance  to  sunlight 
and  its  resistance  to  acids  and  other 
chemicals.  This  makes  it  particularly 
suiuble  for  curtains,  draperies,  awn¬ 
ings,  outdoor  upholstery,  lawn  umbrel¬ 
las,  and  automobile  tops.  Its  dimen¬ 
sional  stability  makes  it  easy  to  wash. 
The  outdoor  resistance  of  Orion  was 
effectively  demonstrated  in  a  test  of 
continuous  filament  yarn,  in  which 
Orion  retained  77  per  cent  of  its 
strength  at  the  end  of  one  and  one- 
half  years,  after  silk,  rayon,  linen, 
cotton,  and  viscose  process  rayon  had 
completely  failed.  In  this  test  it  had 


RECENT  SYNTHETIC  FIBERS 


CHARACTERISTIC  PROPERTIES 


POSSIBLE  MERCHANDISE  USES 


It:  Highly  ratilicnt 
Warm 

Strong— wot  or  dry 
Ropid^lrying 
Mothproof 
Mildowproof 

Rotittont  to  combottion— 
tolf-oxtingiiithing 
Rotittont  to  oddt  and  olkolit 
Dyooblo  with  odd  or  octato 
dyottiHft 

Hot:  Dimondonol  Stability 


Blonkott 

Covorlott 

Droporiot 

Showor  cwrtoint 

Corpott 

Pilo  fobrict 


Scorvot 
Work  clothing 
Shoo  fabrics 
Stiffonod  fabrics 
(collars,  hots,  cop 
bonds,  visors) 


Half  hots 
Suiting  blonds 
Snow  and  tki  tuitt 
Bathing  suits 
Roinwoor 


ORLON 


It:  Bulky  with  good  covoring  powor 
Rodttont  to  odd,  hoot,  sun¬ 
light,  smoko,  toot,  otmot- 
phoric  gotot 

Highly  rodttont  to  dogrodotien 
by  blooching  ogonts 
Highly  rodttont  to  micro- 
orgonitmt  and  intocts 
Highly  rodttont  to  strotching 
Loundoroblo  and  dry-cloonoblo 
Rapid-drying 

Eodly  odoptoblo  to  standard 
toxtilo  procotdng  oquipmont 
Hot:  Excollont  dimondonol  stability 
Low  sondtivity  to  moisturo 
Durability  in  outdoors  condi- 
tions 

Rocovory  from  wrinkling 
Ability  to  bo  tot  by  hoot 


Mon't  and  womon't  outorwoor 
Dross  goods 

Sportswoor  (shirts,  docks) 

Light  undorwoor 

Nockwoor 

Blonkott 


CONTINUOUS  FILAMENT  FORM  OF  FIBER  MAY 
BE  USED  IN: 

Window  shodos 
Awnings 

Vonotion  blind  topoo 
Auto-top  docking 
Tonts 

Outdoor  fumitoro 
Yacht  soils 

Sowing  throod  for  ood 
door  utos 


CHAIRMAN: 

Edward  J.  Brown,  Saks  34th  St.,  Now 
York  City 

MANAGER: 

Don#  F.  Hahn 

DIRECTOR  OF  MERCHANDISING 
DIVISION  PUBUCATIONS: 

Nova  Ebnor 


Tricot  fabrics 
Woven  lingorio 
Dross  shirts 
Sports  clothing 
(shirts,  docks) 
Golf  jockots 
Roinwoor 
Umbrollo  fabric 
Docorotivo  striping 
Curtains  (morqui- 
sotto,  ninon) 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  GROUP 

Chainnan:  Raymond  S.  Rnod,  John 
Wanomakor,  Philodolphlo 

Exscutivp  Socrotory:  Waltar  J. 
Haggerty 

PIECE  GOODS  GROUP 

Chainnan:  Arthur  Wktgate,  Blooming- 
dale's,  New  York  CHy 
Executive  Secretary;  AAorgoret  H.  Gitio 

RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 

Chairman:  Alfred  Cohen,  Kfarby  Block 
&  Co.,  New  York  City 
Executive  Secretary:  AAargoret  H.  Gitto 

ready-to-wear  group 

Chairman:  Thomas  F.  O'Donnell,  CHy 
Stores  AAercantile  Co.,  New  York 


It:  Tough 
Elastic 
Rodliont 
Soft  to  touch 

Rodttont  to  sprood  of  Romo 
Rodttont  to  domogo  by  moths, 
mildow,  otc. 

Wothoblo 

Quick-drying 

Hot:  Strength  with  light  weight 
Abrodon  rodstonco 
Woshobility 
Shape  retention 

Versatility  in  various  typos  of 
blonds 


NOW  USED  IN: 
Hodory 
Gloves 
Foundations, 
brotdoros 
Lingorio,  pajamas 
Blousos 

Children's  clothes 
Snow  suits 
Drosses 
Bathing  suits 
Men's  Wear  (ties, 
shirts,  suits) 
Roinwoor 
Umbrellas 
Sweaters 


Half  hose,  onklots 

Ribbons 

Locos 

Hairnets 

Hand  knitting  yarns 
Sowing  thread 
Carpets 
Draperies 
Upholstery 
Showor  curtains 
Auto  slip  covers 
Luggage 


ature 


tures. 

used 


VICARA- 


Dross  goods 

Mens'  or  women's  suitings 

Sports  clothes 

Infants'  wear 

Knit  goods 

Hosiery 

Upholstery 

Novelty  fabrics 

Interlinings 


Is:  Warm 

Soft,  with  rodliont  hand 
Redstont  to  pulling,  stringing 
and  fraying 
Absorbent 
Moth  redstont 
Mildew  redstont 
Inert  to  solvents 
Launderable 

Unaffected  by  temperatures  up 
to  350°  F. 

Adaptoble  to  easy  procesdng 
on  the  cotton  and  woolen 
systems 

Dyooblo  with  add  os  woN  os 
alkaline  dyes 
Has:  Dimondonol  stobWty 


Expcutivp  Saerptory:  Morgevat  H.  GHto 
intimate  APPARa  GROUP 

Chairman:  H.  V.  EMar,  Strowbridga  & 
Clolhiar,  Phiiadalphia 
Executiva  Sacratary:  AAorgoraf  H.  GHlo 

accessories  and  SMALLWARES 

GROUP 

Chairman:  Josaph  J.  Knowla«,  Slawart 
&  Co.,  BoHimora 

Exacutiva  Sacratary:  Donna  H.  Scotta 

WEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR  GROUP 
Chairman:  Wollar  R.  Grcmgar,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  WoBhiwgtan 
EMicufiva  Saoal^:  Wollar  J.  M 
Hoggarty 


cessi' 
aiul  I 
all  o 


lor  a  great  variety  ol  uses.  It  is  made 
in  three  different  forms: 

(1)  Nylon  monofilament.  Single 
eontinuous  strand  that  is  smooth  and 
very  strong. 

(2)  Continuous  multifilament  nylon 
yarn.  Many  tiny  single  continuous 
filaments,  twisted  into  one  strand. 
These  smooth,  pliable  yarns  go  into 
both  knit  goods  and  woven  materials 
such  as  taffetas,  satins,  maixjuisettes 
and  laces.  Nylon  slips,  nightgowns, 
negligees  and  blouses,  usually  are 
made  from  this  type. 

(3)  Nylon  staple.  This  is  made  by 
cutting  nylon  filaments  into  short 
lengths  (1"  to  5")  after  crimping  them 
for  springiness.  Then  they  are  twisted 
together,  to  give  soft,  fuzzy  yarns. 
Spun  nylon  (nylon  staple  made  into 
yarns)  goes  into  such  things  as  sweaters 
and  socks. 

Because  nylon  fibers  are  light  and 
super-strong,  they  can  take  a  surprising 
amount  of  wear  and  tear.  Nylon  there¬ 
fore  now  is  used  in  such  things  as 
jockey  pants,-  basketball  and  football 
uniforms,  and  upholstery  fabrics.  The 
smooth  fibers  of  nylon  do  not  give  dirt 
much  of  a  place  to  lodge;  therefore 
nylon  washes  well,  and  it  dries  quickly. 

An  important  property  is  that  a 
nylon  fabric  can  be  “preboarded”  or 
“heat-set”  so  that  garments  maintain 
their  original  shape  or  press  after  wash¬ 
ing;  this  is  a  boon  to  travelers,  and  in 
many  instances  entirely  eliminates  the 
need  for  pressing.  Because  heat-set 
nylon  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit,  washed 
gloves  do  not  require  stretching,  nor 
do  curtains. 

Nylon  is  sensitive  to  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  under  any  but  a  cool  iron 
it  will  “fuse”  or  melt,  .\lthough  nylon 
garments  can  be  pressed  with  a  low- 
temperature  iron,  great  care  must  be 
exercised. 

Nylon  resists  damage  from  moths 
and  mildew.  It  will  not  irritate  body 
tissues.  However,  its  lack  of  absorb¬ 
ency  sometimes  results  in  skin  rash  as 
a  result  of  unabsorbed  body  perspira¬ 
tion. 

.Although  the  extensive  use  of  nylon 
in  women’s  hosiery  and  lingerie  has 
resulted  in  its  being  popularly  consid- 
Nylon.  Because  nylon  has  been  in  pro-  ered  as  a  fabric  which  is  “cool”  to  wear 

duction  and  use  for  several  years,  it  is  and  to  touch,  the  “warmth”  of  nylon 

the  best  known  of  the  fibers  here  dis-  dejjends  entirely  upon  the  weave,  and 

cussed.  It  now  can  be  “made  to  order”  the  construction  and  lining  of  the  gar¬ 


ment.  The  tyjje  of  yarn  (monofiU. 
ment,  multifilament,  or  staple,)  iu 
thickness,  and  the  type  of  spinning  syi- 
tem  employed,  also  influence  waiiuth. 

Similarly,  a  nylon  fabric  must  be 
properly  constructed  and  treated,  to 
make  it  water-repellent. 


proven  its  excellent  resistance  to  the 
combined  influences  of  sunlight, 
smoke,  soot,  and  acidic  fumes. 

The  resistance  of  Orion  to  degrada¬ 
tion  by  heat  is  excellent  up  to  3(M)°  F. 
even  over  long  ex|josure  perioils.  Short 
term  heat  treatments  (up  to  one  min¬ 
ute)  at  temperatures  iqi  to  4()()“  F.  do 
not  noticeably  damage  the  yarn.  Iron¬ 
ing  temf)eratures  at  rayon  settings  are 
satisfactory  for  Orion.  .After  prolonged 
heating  at  230°  F.  and  after  short  con¬ 
tact  ironing  at  392°  F.,  some  yellowing 
of  the  fabric  occurs. 

Fabrics  made  of  Orion  exhibit  a  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  water  absorption: 
its  resistance  to  mildew'  and  insects  is 
considered  excellent.  In  various  tests 
made,  there  has  lieen  no  instance  in 
which  dermatitis  developed. 

There  is  no  100  per  cent  Orion  suit¬ 
ing  on  the  market  today.  Those  on 
the  market  are  blends  of  Orion  with 
acetate  and  viscose  rayon,  consisting  of 
from  65  p)er  cent  to  85  per  cent  viscose 
and  acetate  and  from  1 5  f)er  cent  to  35 
per  cent  Orion  continuous  filament. 
Blended  thus  in  fabrics,  Orion  imparts 
abrasion  resistance,  a  pleasanter  hand, 
wrinkle-resistance,  and  greater  crease- 
permanence  in  tailored  garments. 

Orion  continuous  filament  yarn  now' 
is  in  limited  production  in  200  denier. 
This  is  a  heavy,  bright,  lustrous  yarn. 
When  other  deniers  are  perfected, 
many  more  end  uses  will  be  achieved. 
Full  production  on  all  deniers  of 
Orion  continuous  filament  yarn  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  February  1951.  It  will  be 
employed  for  uses  where  dyeing  is  not 
necessary,  since  this  particular  yarn  is 
not  readily  dyeable.  The  75-denier 
will  be  used  in  ninon  and  marquisette 
curtains.  For  some  uses,  pigment  dye 
is  used,  with  clear  coating  to  hold  the 
color  fast. 

Orion  staple  still  is  in  the  exp)eri- 
mental  stage.  It  will  not  be  commerci¬ 
ally  available  for  some  time— probably 
not  until  1952.  Dyeing  techniques 
will  be  perfected.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  staple  fiber  will  achieve  a  tremend¬ 
ous  place  in  men’s  and  women’s  suit¬ 
ings  and  overcoatings. 


Vicara.  Vicara  is  a  fiber  which  is  made 
fiom  corn  protein.  Not  intended  at 
a  substitute  for  any  other  know'ii  fil)er, 
it  is  used  to  supplement  them  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  specific  prop¬ 
erties  into  a  blend.  In  the  opinion  of  | 
the  producer,  the  Virginia-C^arolina  * 
Chemical  Co.,  it  adds  suppleness  to  j 
rayon,  a  down-like  texture  to  wool,  ' 
and  absorbency  to  nylon.  | 

Tests  made  on  batting  by  the  I'.  S. 
Testing  Laboratories,  indicate  that 
Vicara  is  as  warm  as  wool.  Its  rate  of 
drying  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
wool.  It  has  no  felting  properties, 
how'ever,  and  it  will  not  appreciably 
shrink  in  dyeing  or  dry-cleaning.  It 
has  high  resistance  to  acids,  solvents 
and  alkalis.  It  can  be  carbonized,  mer¬ 
cerized,  Sanforized,  dyed  with  either 
acid  or  alkaline  dyes  at  elevated  temp 
eratures  (heat  resistance  excellent  up 
to  350°  F.  for  long  periods). 

The  regular  grade  of  Vicara  exhibits 
a  fair  degree  of  water  repellency,  and 
is  resistant  to  dry  cleaning,  laundering 
and  dyeing.  Water  repellency  is  pro¬ 
nounced  at  room  temperature,  but  at 
temperatures  from  60°  C.  up  this  char¬ 
acteristic  disappears.  Therefore  it 
does  not  interfere  with  scouring  or 
dyeing,  due  to  the  elevated  tempera¬ 
tures  involved,  but  after  drying  it  re¬ 
turns.  This  unusual  property  appears 
to  pertain  to  Vicara  fiber  only. 

It  is  slow-burning,  but  not  as  slow 
as  w'ool.  It  is  mildew  ami  insect  re¬ 
sistant.  Tests  are  still  in  progress  to 
determine  which  dyes  and  dye  pro- 


"What  Dynel  Will  Mean  to  Ready- 
to-Wear  Departments"  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Howard  Bunn,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Corporation,  at  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Session  of  the  Convention,  January 
10,  at  2:00  p.m.  The  meeting  will 
be  held  in  Penn  Top  South,  at  the 
Statler,  New  York. 
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cesst">  .’ic  most  suitable  for  this  liber, 
aiul  loi  fabrics  in  which  it  constitutes 
all  or  I  part  of  the  fiber  content. 

In  other  protein  fibers  previously 
prtKliuctl  there  have  been  (lefects— 
poor  icsistance  to  acids  and  alkalis, 


deficiencies  in  wet  strength,  high  wet- 
elongations,  and  an  otfensive  odor 
when  wet.  These  defects  have  been 
overcome  in  Vicara.  It  appeals  to  eye 
and  hand,  combining  utility  and  wear 
at  reasonable  price. 


Although  it  is  as  yet  premature  to 
attempt  to  state  its  end  uses  or  final 
possibilities,  the  outlook  for  Vicara  is 
bright.  The  raw  material  is  abundant¬ 
ly  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  not 
subject  to  wide  price  fluctuations. 


STORES  EXPECT  GOOD  PRE-EASTER 
VOLUME  IN  ALL  ACCESSORIES 


THk  pre-liaster  selling  periotl  is  the 
top  (hance  for  the  accessories  de¬ 
partments  to  sell  spring  merchandise- 
lots  ol  it— in  all  price  ranges. 

This  year’s  Easter  date,  March  25,  is 
early.  It  gives  stores  a  shorter  periotl 
in  which  to  buy,  promote,  and  sell  for 
the  big  day.  We’ve  been  talking  to 
various  accessories  merchandisers,  to 
get  their  itleas  on  the  spring  accessories 
fashion  and  retail  picture. 

Important  in  accessories  planning  is 
the  ever-recurrent  question,  "Suit 
Spring,  or  Dress  Spring?”  At  the  time 
of  writing,  many  merchants  consider  it 
too  early  to  say  which,  but  two  were 
willing  to  venture  an  opinion:  (1) 
’’We  are  planning  on  patent  bags, 
which  always  indicates  a  good  suit 
spring.”  (2)  “We  anticipate  emphasis 
on  suits  for  Easter,  and  on  dresses  for 
Post-Easter.” 

Colorful  Spring.  Merchandisers  were 
a  little  less  nebulous  on  the  subject  of 
Spring’s  colors.  The  fashion  coordi¬ 
nator  of  a  large  millinery  operation 
stated  that  complete  accuracy  of  color 
forecasting  is  not  possible  so  early,  but 
some  intelligent  predictions  can  be 
made.  In  her  opinion,  it  will  be  a 
"navy  spring”  in  ready-to-wear— “be¬ 
cause  it’s  always  a  ‘navy  spring’.”  In 
this  statement,  past  experience  seems 
to  liear  her  out.  The  choice  of  milli¬ 
nery  colors  that  go  with  navy  will  be 
reasonable,  therefore.  Another  mer¬ 
chandiser  interprets  it  as  “navy,  navy- 
and-white,  for  volume  (along  with 
staple  black-and-white);  and  some  of 
the  orange-melon-apricot  range.”  He 
also  leels  there  will  be  considerable  of 
the  violet-tinted  blue  range,  along  with 
ever-present  spring  beige.  Other  au¬ 
thorities  emphasize  chamois  and  cruise 
yellow,  and  the  entire  pink  family, 
from  candypink-to-mauve-to-violet. 

In  general,  accessories  people  expect 


a  very  big  color  season,  with  many  de- 
let  table  pastels. 

Longer  Gloves  . . .  Nylon  Gloves.  Some 
stores  are  putting  special  effort  behiiul 
the  promotion  of  the  longer  glove,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  will  be  popular  even 
though  more  expensive.  (In  ready-to- 
wear  circles,  it  is  anticipatetl  that  the 
vogue  for  the  summer  dress  either 
sleeveless  or  with  very  brief  sleeves, 
will  continue.)  The  longer  length 
gloves  will  retail  for  around  $4  and  $5. 

•Another  reason  why  some  believe 
the  unit  price  on  gloves  may  be  higher 
this  spring,  is  that  they  foresee  increas¬ 
ing  favor  for  hand-sewing.  In  addition 
to  the  really  long  glove,  there  is  much 
interest  in  the  8-button  length. 

Asserts  one  merchandiser:  “If  pas¬ 
tels  are  to  be  big,  then  easy  washability 
in  gloves  will  be  important  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  That’s  where  nylon  comes  in.” 
Latest  report  is  that  there  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  nylon  for  normal  demand. 

Nylon  Still  "The"  Hosiery  Fiber. 

Those  concerned  with  promoting  the 
use  of  silk  have  been  directing  part  of 
their  publicity  toward  stimulating  in¬ 
terest  in  silk  hosiery.  A  telephone  poll 
of  buyers,  however,  turns  up  little  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  this  fiber. 

In  addition  to  the  disadvantages  of 
silk’s  higher  price,  they  point  out  that 
nylon  is  more  flattering  to  the  leg,  is 
practical  in  far  sheerer  weights  than 
would  be  feasible  for  silk,  has  perfect 
uniformity  (no  shadow-bands),  takes 
colors  beautifully,  and  adapts  itself  to 
novelty  stylings  which  would  be  pro¬ 
hibitively  exjiensive  in  silk.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  its  tensile  strength  and 
resistance  to  abrasive  wear,  and  its 
quick  drying  characteristic.  Nor  does 
silk  hold  any  special  promise  as  a  lux¬ 
ury  item,  they  contend,  for  the  luxury 
characteristics  are  those  which  espe¬ 
cially  characterize  nylon.  The  almost 


unanimous  verdict  of  those  we  con- 
tactetl  was:  “The  only  women  inter¬ 
ested  in  silk  are  those  “allergic”  to 
nylon,  or  those  who  because  of  un¬ 
sightly  varicose  veins  desire  a  service 
weight  stocking  more  opaque  than 
nylon.” 

.All  of  this,  of  course,  is  predicated 
on  the  continued  availability  of  nylon 
as  a  competitive  fiber  in  hosiei^.  Were 
the  use  of  nylon  by  the  industry  to  be 
severely  curtailed,  it  is  possible  that 
women  might  turn  to  silk  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
nylon  shortage  of  World  War  II,  the 
majority  of  American  women  adopted 
the  stockingless  vogue,  with  or  with¬ 
out  suntan  lotions;  they  may  repeat. 

However,  there  is  plenty  of  nylon 
hosiery  available,  and  no  serious  short¬ 
age  of  nylon  in  hosiery  is  currently 
in  sight.  It  is  said  that  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  there  is  considerable  stockpiling 
of  the  gray  gootls,  which  in  storage  is 
not  subject  even  to  the  limited  deteri¬ 
oration  affecting  dyed  hosiery.  The 
retail  situation  four  weeks  prior  to 
Christmas  was  that  in  many  hosiery 
departments  volume  was  taking  a 
slight  dip,  buyers  were  not  placing 
nylon  orders  in  the  quantity  hoped  for 
by  manufacturers,  and  some  of  the 
latter  were  cutting  their  prices,  so  that 
retail  departments  were  able  to  run 
special  price  nylon  ads. 

So  far  as  can  be  foreseen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  writing,  the  hosiery  outlook  for 
spring  is  for  adequate  nylon  supplies, 
emphasis  on  sheerness  and  novelty 
styling,  and  firm  prices— the  latter  due 
in  measure  to  the  recent  upward  wage 
adjustments  in  unionized  mills. 

Handbags  and  Jewelry.  One  of  the 

leading  resident  offices  is  planning  to 
concentrate  on  the  $7.95  price  line  in 
handbags,  “and  we  hope  the  demand 
won’t  be  for  $5  bags,”  the  representa- 
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live  adds.  This  buying  ofhce  expects 
to  do  well  on  patent,  and  anticipates 
that,  following  up  last  year’s  develop¬ 
ment,  straws  again  will  be  good,  par¬ 
ticularly  rafha. 

Another  representative  resident  office 
reports  a  decision  to  concentrate  on 
the  $2  and  $5  price  ranges  in  jewelry 
this  spring. 

More  Interest  in  Imports.  An  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  imports  is  evident. 
Most  stores  are  relying  on  them  to 
some  extent.  One  of  the  buying  offices 
reports  using  “some  imports  in  bags, 
a  little  imported  jewelry,  some  in 
gloves— especially  from  Italy.”  An¬ 
other  office  is  importing  leather  gloves 
for  its  client  stores,  and  claims  that 


though  the  season  in  which  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  sell  them  is  short  the  stores 
are  expected  to  do  a  good  business.  A 
third  resident  representative  says  his 
office  is  doing  nothing  with  imports  in 
gloves,  but  is  buying  imported  leather 
handbags,  and  expects  that  calf  bags 
from  France  will  merit  more  and  more 
attention. 

The  interest  in  imported  bags  is 
further  substantiated  by  another  mer¬ 
chandiser,  who  states  that  big  business 
can  be  done  on  those  retailing  at  from 
$10  to  $20.  “These  are  not  new,  but 
they  are  popular,  and  we  will  continue 
to  use  them.”  (The  values  represented 
by  imported  bags  is  causing  some  con¬ 
cern  to  the  domestic  handbag  industry, 
which  finds  itself  at  a  disadvantage  as 
to  the  important  element  of  labor 


costs.  The  characteristic  imported  K 
bag,  whether  from  £uro{>e  or  from  % 
South  America,  shows  excellent  crafts¬ 
manship  and  fine  material,  especially 
in  the  medium  to  high  price  brackets.) 

Rosy  Outlook.  Optimism  rules  among 
accessories  preople.  In  general  it  is  ex-  ’ 
pected  that  volume  increases  may  be 
anticipated  all  along  the  line  in  acces¬ 
sories  this  spring,  esjiecially  in  the  pre-  i 
Easter  pjeriod.  There  is  no  expectation  i 
of  any  radical  change  as  to  what  classi-  ' 
hcation  will  get  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
business.  Our  advice  is:  keep  an  alert  j 
eye  on  the  {xrssibilities  in  ail  classifica¬ 
tions,  review  last  year’s  figures,  pro¬ 
mote  every  element  of  fashion  right¬ 
ness  and  good  value  in  your  accessories  j 
stock— and  sell!  I 


COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  HANDBAG  VOLUME: 
DEPARTMENT  STORES  NOT  HOLDING  RELATIVE  PLACE 


past  15  years  have  brought  sig- 
nihcant  changes  to  the  handbag 
industry  and  to  retail  handbag  depart¬ 
ments.  An  important  fact  is  that  the 
handbag  has  come  out  of  relative 
fashion  obscurity  as  an  article  primari¬ 
ly  utilitarian,  and  has  achieved  a  new 
identity  in  its  own  right.  The  grow¬ 
ing  recognition  of  handbags  as  im- 
p>ortant  merchandise,  is  implied  in  the 
fact  that  the  M.O.R.  classification  of 
store  figures  changed  from  “Small 
Leather  Goods”  to  “Handbags  and 
Leather  Goods”  only  as  recently  as 
1940;  and  a  separate  breakdown  of 
figures  on  “Handbags”  as  a  special 
classification  was  not  made  until  1946. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no 
fine  fashion  handbags  previous  to,  say, 
1936.  But  only  in  rather  recent  years 
have  the  majority  of  women  come  to 
select  their  handbags  with  a  keen  sense 
of  their  importance  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  ensembled  costume. 

As  might  have  been  exjjected,  this 
trend  has  been  accompanied  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  unit  price  paid  by  the 
American  consumer  for  her  handbags. 
A  listing  of  well-based  estimated  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  the  handbag  indus¬ 
try  shows  a  steady  progression  toward 
the  more  exp>ensive  bag.  The  general 
rise  in  prices  accounts  for  some  of  this. 


but  discounting  this  factor,  there  still 
is  ample  evidence  that  women’s  hand¬ 
bag  shopping  has  shifted  emphasis 
from  low  price  to  quality  and  style. 

For  example,  from  1936  to  1939  in¬ 
clusive,  30  per  cent  of  wholesale  vol¬ 
ume  was  done  on  bags  to  retail  at  $1. 
From  1940  on,  there  was  a  steady  drop 
in  the  percentage  going  to  this  price 
line:  1940—20  per  cent;  1941  —  10  jjer 
cent;  1942— six  per  cent;  1943— three 
jjer  cent;  1944  to  1949  inclusive— 1.5 
p)er  cent  or  less.  $2.98  retail  has  prov¬ 
en  fairly  stable  in  volume,  with  20  per 
cent  to  25  f)er  cent  of  sales  at  whole¬ 
sale,  except  for  1943  and  1945  (18  per 
cent)  and  1949  (with  a  rise  of  28  per 
cent).  In  the  meantime,  however,  bags 
at  under  $1  retail  have  dropped  from 
10  f)er  cent  in  1936  to  five  per  cent  in 
1949.  It  is  probable  that  business  on 
the  low-priced  bags  shifted  into  the 
$2.98  bracket  at  a  rate  which  just 
about  balanced  the  shift  from  that 
bracket  to  those  somewhat  higher. 

The  unit  price  trend  becomes  furth¬ 
er  evident  when  we  examine  what  has 
happened  meanwhile  to  the  bag  retail¬ 
ing  at  $7.50.  In  1936  it  stood  at  three 
per  cent  of  total  wholesale  sales,  and 
from  that  time  held  a  fairly  steady  rate 
of  increase  to  12  f)er  cent  in  1943, 
where  it  has  since  remained..  Other 


higher  price  lines  show  similar  in¬ 
creases.  Bags  selling  at  over  $  12.50- 
in  other  words  the  high  price  group- 
were  three  per  cent  of  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  at  wholesale  in  1936.  In  1941  the 
climb  began,  and  this  price  line  has 
ranged  between  10  f>er  cent  and  18  per 
cent  since  1944,  with  the  single  excep 
tion  of  1949  when  it  slipped  to  eight 
per  cent. 

The  trend  in  unit  price  demand  is 
even  more  graphically  shown  in  these 
estimated  average  wholesale  selling 


prices  for  each  year: 

1936-  .% 

1943-2.50 

1937-1.05 

1944-2.75 

1938-1.07 

1945-3.00 

1939-1.16 

1946-2.95 

1940-1.20 

1947-2.50 

1941-1.28 

1948-2.30 

1942-1.70 

1949-2.20 

.All  of  this  would  suggest  that  de¬ 
partment  store  handbag  departmenu 
might  have  been  enjoying  pretty  good 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  de 
partment  stores  have  registered  fairl> 
regular  volume  gains  in  the  handbag 
department,  over  a  period  of  some 
years.  Should  department  store  man¬ 
agements  not,  then,  be  well  satisfied 
with  handbag  performance? 

The  answer  is,  “no.”  And  the  reason 
is,  that  good  performance  is  relative 
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By  con. .  arisen  with  other  types  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  the  department  store  has 
been  losing  position  over  a  pieriod  of 
years.  Again,  let  us  examine  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  figure  beginning  with  1936. 
A  ubulation  by  years  of  estimated 
wholesale  dollar  volume  in  handbags 
-or  what  is  referred  to  as  “total  prod¬ 
uct  ship|>ed’’  shows  a  fairly  steady,  in¬ 
deed  a  s|>ectacular,  increase: 

1936  -  $38,500,000  -  40,000,000  units 

1937  -  43,445,540*-  41,000,000  “ 

1938  -  52,000,000  -  50,000,000  “ 

1939  -  55,806,860*-  50,000,000  " 

1940  -  60,000,000  -  50,000,000  “ 

1941  _  64,000,000  -  50,000,000  “ 

1942  _  90,000,000  -  53,000,000  “ 

1943  -  140,000,000  -  56,000,000  “ 

1944  -  165,000,000  -  60,000,000  “ 

1945  -  180,000,000  -  60,000,000  " 

1946  -  200,000,000  -  68,000,000  " 

1947  -  160,000,000  -  64,000,000  “ 

1948  -  145,000,000  -  63,000,000  " 

1949  -  132,000,000  -  60,000,000  “ 

•U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Translated  into  retail  terms,  how¬ 
ever,  where  has  this  handbag  business 
increase  been  going?  The  following 
figures  leave  department  store  execu¬ 
tives  and  handbag  buyers  with  no  basis 
for  illusions.  Shoe  stores,  specialty  and 
millinery  stores,  the  variety  chains,  lug¬ 
gage  stores,  mail  order  houses,  all  are 
holding  their  {xrsition  or  bettering  it. 
Department  stores,  along  with  the 
minor  company  of  jobbers  and  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  are  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction. 


these  two  classifications  of  stores  which 
would  account  for  this  outstanding 
performance?  There  is  one  factor  in 
which  stores  of  these  two  types  admit 
tedly  far  excel  the  typical  department 
store;  namely  related  selling.  The 
shoe,  specialty  or  millinery  store  car¬ 
ries  handbags,  not  just  as  “another 
department,”  but  because  handbags 
inevitably  “belong”  with,  and  to,  the 
other  merchandise  they  sell.- 

This  conception  of  the  handbag  as 
a  related  item  influences  all  phases  of 
the  merchandising  effort.  In  shoe 
stores,  handbags  frequently  are  bought 
especially  to  carry  out  the  color,  typ)e, 
and  jjerhaps  the  decorative  feeling,  of 
shoes.  Often  they  are  planned  as  com¬ 
panion  items  by  the  designers.  In  the 
typical  department  store,  where  de¬ 
partments  operate  on  a  competitive 
more  often  than  a  cooperative  basis, 
such  buying  of  coordinate  merchandise 
is  rendered  difficult. 

Likewise,  in  the  promotion  and  dis¬ 
play  of  handbags,  related  selling  is  the 
conscious  aim  in  specialty  type  stores. 
They  occupy  a  prominent  position 
and  proportion  of  space  in  every  win¬ 
dow  display.  The  shoe  for  which  a 
suitable  companion  bag  exists  is  never 
shown  without  that  bag,  either  in  the 
window  or  in  an  interior  display.  In 
like  manner,  the  sf>ecialty  store  does 
not  overlook  any  instance  in  which  a 
suitable  handbag  may  be  shown  with 
a  featured  hat,  or  with  a  costume  on 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  HANDBAG  DISTRIBUTION 

1936  1939  1942  1944  1946  1947 

1948 

1949 

Department  Stores  .... 

50% 

45% 

38% 

37% 

38% 

42% 

40% 

40% 

Shoe  Stores  . 

8% 

10% 

12% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

18% 

18% 

Specialty  and  Millinery 
Stores . 

7% 

10% 

14% 

15% 

13% 

14% 

14% 

14% 

5  and  lO’s  Syndicate- .  ■ 

12% 

10% 

10% 

8% 

14% 

10% 

12% 

12% 

Luggage  Stores  . 

5% 

6% 

6% 

6% 

4% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

Mail  Order . 

5% 

5% 

6% 

6% 

4% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Jobbers  . 

10% 

10% 

14% 

14% 

10% 

6% 

4% 

4% 

Export  . 

3% 

4% 

2% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

Analyzing  the  above  figures,  one  sees 
that  while  the  comparative  volume 
standing  of  department  stores  has  de¬ 
creased  by  10  p)er  cent  in  14  years,  that 
of  shoe  stores  has  come  up  by  10  per 
cent,  and  that  of  sp>ecialty  and  milli¬ 
nery  stores  by  seven  per  cent.  What  is 
there  about  the  handbag  operation  in 


display.  The  customer’s  eye  is  never 
permitted  to  perceive  half  a  fashion 
message,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  the  coordination  story  visually. 
The  failure  of  department  stores  to  do 
a  consistent  job  in  coordinated  adver¬ 
tising  and  display,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  so  generally  admitted  as  to  need  no 


comment. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant,  in  the  specialty  store  of  whatever 
type,  the  salespeople  are  alert  to  the 
possibilities  of  suggestive  and  related 
selling.  Usually  the  sale  of  a  coordi¬ 
nated  item  carries  with  it  a  P.  M.  or 
other  reward.  If  the  saleswoman  is 
permitted  to  sell  throughout  the  shop, 
she  is  able  to  make  every  customer 
contact  yield  its  last  penny’s  worth  of 
sales  possibility.  This  means  that  she 
finds  it  worth  while  to  keep  well  in¬ 
formed  about  what  is  in  stock  in  all 
departments  and  to  think  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  items  in  terms  of  coordination.  If, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  average  shoe  store, 
the  handbag  department  is  serviced  by 
a  special  saleswoman,  then  the  typical 
layout  of  the  store  is  planned  so  that 
the  customer  can  not  get  out  of  the 
door  without  passing  the  handbag 
counter  with  its  tempting  display  and 
the  eager  saleswoman  whose  salary  is 
dependent  upon  selling  the  customer 
as  she  passes  by.  In  many  shoe  stores, 
after  the  customer  has  made  her  shoe 
selection,  she  is  asked  to  accompany 
the  shoe  salesman  “to  the  wrapping 
desk”  to  get  her  parcel.  The  wrapping 
desk,  however,  is  strategically  placed 
adjoining  the  handbag  counter,  and 
the  shoes  are  given  first,  not  to  the 
wrapper,  but  to  the  handbag  sales¬ 
woman,  who  quickly  selects  one  or  two 
handbags  suitable  for  wear  with  the 
shoes,  and  gives  the  customer  an  of>- 
portunity  to  see  the  two  items  togeth¬ 
er.  Only  after  the  customer  has  made 
it  evident  that  no  further  sale  can  be 
made  to  her,  are  the  shoes  turned  over 
to  the  wrapp>er.  Nor  is  the  customer 
then  abandoned.  While  the  shoes  are 
being  wrapped,  the  handbag  sales¬ 
woman  continues  her  campaign  of  sug¬ 
gestive  selling,  and  not  infrequently  a 
last  minute  sale  of  related  merchandise 
is  made.  How  many  department  stores 
can  point  to  any  system  of  cooperative 
selling  between  departments  which  re¬ 
motely  approaches  this  technique? 

A  recent  industry  investigation  of 
the  relationship  of  shoe  sales  to  hand¬ 
bag  sales  in  shoe  stores  disclosed  that 
in  a  considerable  number  of  the  stores 
involved,  there  was  a  tied-in  handbag 
transaction  for  every  four  or  five  shoe 
transactions.  Although  this  was  not 
typical  jjerformance,  it  does  jxjint  up 
the  fact  that  correlated  selling  if  conr 
sistently  practiced,  can  open  up  prom- 
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huinuii  contact.  Salespeople  can  not 
do  suggestive  selling  involving  anodier 
tlepai  tinent,  unless  they  know  the  lash- 
ion  story  as  it  pertains  to  the  two  de¬ 
partments.  In  other  words,  they  have 
to  be  trained  and  kept  inlornied.  Be¬ 
yond  this,  they  rerpiire  some  incentive. 
Suitable  reward  for  the  sales{x;rson 
who  exerts  special  effort  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  may  necessitate  some  readjust¬ 
ments  in  the  store’s  traditional  record 
system  and  policy  of  payment.  Such  re¬ 
adjustments  dej>end  on  toj>  manage¬ 
ment's  insistence  and  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  working  out  an  equitable 
method. 

Big  things  are  going  on  volume- 
wise  in  the  handbag  business,  but  it 
doesn’t  take  any  Einstein  to  see  that 
relatively  department  stores  are  “pro¬ 
gressing  backwards.’’  Like  Alice,  Ein¬ 
stein’s  fellow'-dweller  in  Wonderland, 
department  stores  will  have  to  begin 
to  run  very  hard,  to  stay  in  the  same 
place.  Dare  we  hope  that  they’ll  de¬ 
velop  enough  speed  eventually  to 
shoot  out  ahead,  where  we  think  they 
belong? 


cent  or  near  to  the  bag  department. 
What  can  be  achieved  then,  must  be 
through  conscious  and  careful  empha¬ 
sis  on  related  selling,  in  ads,  windows, 
interior  display  and  salesperson  con¬ 
tacts.  This  can  be  accomplished,  but 
not  without  the  insistence  of  top  man¬ 
agement. 

The  starting  point  is  the  buying  of 
the  merchandise.  When  the  buyers  go 
to  market,  they  should  go  with  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  certain  trends  in  color, 
texture,  and  silhouette  which  the  store 
plans  to  exploit  for  fashion.  I'his  in- 


ising  new  |K)ssibiiities  for  volume. 

There  is  unconscious  irony  in  the 
comment  of  the  National  Footwear 
News  in  presenting  the  findings  of  a 
1950  survey:  explaining  why  compar¬ 
able  figures  from  department  stores 
were  not  given,  the  publication  stated, 
“Department  store  figures  are  out  of 
line,  and  do  not  bear  any  direct  sales 
connection  to  the  sale  of  shoes,  and  if 
included  would  only  throw  the  survey 
out  of  balance.’’  The  figures,  in  part, 
follow: 


1949  SALES  OF  WOMEN'S  BAGS 
IN  RELATION  TO  SALES  OF  WOMEN'S  SHOES 


%  of  Dollars 


%  of  Units 


Independent  Shoe  Stores  According 
to  Annual  Sales  Volume 

Less  than  5100,000 
5100,000-5500,000 
5500,000-51,000,000 
More  than  51.000,000 


From  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears 
that  department  stores  are  losing  much 
of  their  relative  share  of  handbag  busi¬ 
ness  inexorably  to  the  smaller  and 
more  specialized  type  of  shop.  This 
loss  appears  to  be  directly  related  to 
the  department  store’s  failure  to  buy, 
merchandise  and  promote  handbags 
with  the  indispensable  fashion  tech¬ 
nique  of  correlation.  If  this  trend  as 
allowed  to  continue,  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  the  department 
store  is  out  of  the  handbag  business  as 
a  fashion  business,  and  will  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  an  operation  based  on  low- 
profit  “price’’  sales.  But  even  here,  the 
going  will  be  increasingly  tough.  Low- 
end  handbag  business  is  becoming 
more  competitive  than  ever,  as  new 
types  of  retail  outlets  are  entering  the 
scene.  Drug  and  cigar  store  chains  are 
the  most  recent  comers. 

F'rom  the  standpoint  of  physical 
adjacency  of  departments,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  not  duplicate  the  shoe 
or  specialty  store  layout.  Handbags 
now  occupy  a  favored  position  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  department  store, 
where  they  have  the  advantage  of 
traffic  and  impulse  appeal.  In  most 
cases  it  is  not  feasible  to  bring  the  shoe 
department  onto  the  main  floor,  adja¬ 


formation  can  come  from  the  Fashion 
Director  of  the  store,  or  from  a  Fash¬ 
ion  Committee  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  divisions:  the 
important  point  is  the  timing  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  buyers,  so  that  they 
buy  toward  a  fashion  plan  as  well  as 
toward  a  dollar  plan.  Larger  stores 
frequently  can  have  fabrics  and  leath¬ 
ers  dyed  to  their  order.  Smaller  stores 
can  achieve  a  similar  result  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  stores,  through  their 
buying  offices.  The  leather  resources 
themselves  do  a  fairly  good  job  of 
ntatching  their  colors  where  volume 
shades  are  concerned.  Good  fore-plan¬ 
ning  will  assure  also  that  the  buyers 
will  have  in  stock  representations  of 
merchandise  which  will  go  together 
well  in  type,  trim,  texture,  etc. 

Once  the  store  has  the  merchandise, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  telling  custom¬ 
ers  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Bags  and 
shoes  that  belong  together,  can  be  dis¬ 
played  together,  in  the  shoe  depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  in  a  lesser  way  in  the 
handbag  department  itself.  The  same 
is  true  of  window'  arrangements.  A 
grouping  of  well  selected  team-mates 
in  accessories  adds  great  interest  to  any 
fashion  window'. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the 


SPRING  OUTLOOK  FOR 
GIRLS'  WEAR 


'  I  ■’HE  bugaboo  of  the  children’s  w'ear 
industry  is  the  outlook  on  deliver¬ 
ies  for  Easter  selling.  With  Easter 
falling  on  March  25th,  a  short  season 
is  anticipated,  with  reorders  relatively 
unimportant.  Stocks  for  both  women’s 
and  children’s  wear  will  be  peaked 
around  F'ebruary  15  to  March  10  for 
Easter  selling. 

Discussion  w'ith  local  resident  office 
merchandisers  of  children’.s  w'ear  lines 
reveals  that  the  bulk  of  commitments 
will  be  placed  on  buyer’s  initial  trips 
to  the  market,  w'ith  no  more  than 
about  20  per  cent  reserved  for  reorders, 
in  most  instances.  (It  is  the  feeling 
among  merchamlisers  of  women’s 
ready-to-wear  apparel,  too,  that  re¬ 
orders  will  be  important  only  if  placed 
early,  to  insure  delivery  within  the 
selling  season.) 

One  buyer  pointed  out  that  there 
may  be  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
prompt  delivery  on  reorders  from 
manufacturers  in  the  7-14  and  smaller 
size  ranges  than  in  larger  sizes,  because 
much  larger  t]uantities  are  handled. 

Sources  are  attempting  to  maintain 
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Mohawk  began  16  yeai 
ago  to  solve  today’s 
price  problems! 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 


y-  Of  course,  16  years  ago  we  did  not  foresee 

'ij-  the  market  conditions  which  we  would 
face  this  year.  But  the  development  of 
carpet  rayon,  which  started  16  years  ago  as  a  project  to  find  a  better 
carpet  blend,  has  a  triple*edged  advantage  today: 

It  has  released  us  from  entire  dependence  on  imported  wools, 
over  which  we  had  no  control  of  price  or  supply. 


HBi^It  has  helped  us  to  find  a  price  level  more  compatible  with 
today's  economic  trends. 


It  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  put  wool  and  carpet  rayon 
into  a  yarn  blend  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  all  wool.  Splendid 
wearing  qualities,  clarity  of  color,  and  uniform  quality  in  the  finished 
product,  as  well  as  improved  surface  coverage,  ease  of  cleaning,  moth 
resistance,  and  better  value  are  but  a  few  of  the  characteristics  which 
recommend  its  use.  The  traditional  Mohawk  reputation  for  carpet 
craftsmanship,  fine  quality  and  value  will  be  maintained. 

You,  the  retail  dealer,  will  profit.  You  who  have  always  offered 
Mohawk  merchandise  of  rich  color,  proven  quality,  and  desirable 
design,  can  now  continue  to  offer  outstanding  value  —  your  goods  are 
priced  to  meet  demand. 

We,  for  our  part,  pledge  a  continuance  of  our  policy — here  so  force¬ 
fully  shown — of  serving  our  retailers  in  every  way  possible. 


FOR  GREATER  PROFITS 


•tarring  Robarfa  Qwinlai 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


traditional  price  lines  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  but  values  within  these  zones 
are  not  up  to  the  standards  of  last 
Spring.  Rising  wool  prices  have  result¬ 
ed  in  synthetic  replacements  in  many 
popular-priced  and  low-end  lines.  It  is 
estimated  that  wool  costs  will  average 
about  |2  more  f)er  garment  in  popular 
price  lines  to  $4  in  higher-priced  lines. 
However,  if  cold  weather  prevails  in 
the  selling  f>eriod  prior  to  Easter,  the 
need  for  a  warm  garment  may  stimu¬ 
late  demand  for  all-wool  types,  despite 
higher  prices.  Less  expensive  detail¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  will  be  used  in  many 
lines  in  order  to  maintain  price  lines. 

Increased  prices  coupled  with  a 
short  selling  season  may  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  children’s  wear  departments 
to  meet  last  year’s  unit  sales  figures, 
and  these  factors  should  be  considered 
when  making  Spring  buying  plans. 

The  importance  of  fashion  this  sea¬ 
son  should  not  be  underrated.  If  con¬ 
sumers’  attention  can  be  directed  to 
the  fashions  of  the  new  season,  some 
of  the  consumer  resistance  to  higher 
prices  may  thus  be  overcome. 

A  big  suit  year  is  anticipated  by  sev¬ 
eral  children’s  buyers  queried,  which 
means  favorable  sales  p>otential  in 
blouses  as  well.  In  view  of  this,  buyers 
may  place  coat  orders  cautiously. 
TopiJers  probably  will  be  popular 
among  the  sub-teen  and  teen  set. 

Navy  and  gray  are  believed  to  be 
good  prestige  colors  in  young  folks’ 
fashions,  but  novelty  shades  will  be 
very  imp>ortant,  too.  Mauve  and  yel¬ 
low  with  a  golden  hue  look  particu¬ 
larly  promising.  Vivid  colors  in  mono¬ 
tone  tweeds  will  probably  capture 
young  p>eople’s  acceptance.  Novelty 
weaves  are  refreshing  in  cotton  dress 
lines,  and  the  style  factor  may  be  effec¬ 
tive  here,  also,  in  minimizing  possible 
resistance  to  higher  prices. 


NEW  FIXTURES,  PLANNED  LAYOUT,  FOR  PIECE  GOODS 
AT  BON  MARCHE,  NORTH6ATE  STORE 


The  end  of  April,  1950,  marked  department.  The  square  “suspen- 
the  completion  of  a  new  Bon  sion”  frame  is  bulky,  unsightly,  and 
Marche  branch  store  in  Northgate,  difficult  to  handle.  The  velvet  and 
Washington,  with  Frank  Ringlee,  velveteeen  fixture  shown  in  the 
member  of  the  Merchandising  Di-  center  of  the  picture  uses  sliding  pin 
vision’s  Piece  Goods  Group  Com-  boards,  in  place  of  the  regular  vel- 
mittee,  as  buyer.  vet  frames.  With  this  condensed 

The  accompanying  photograph  method  of  display,  it  is  possible  to 
shows  many  of  the  excellent  fea-  house  about  four  times  as  many  vel- 
tures.  New  in  fixturing  is  the  use  of  vets  in  the  same  area,  and  it  is  much 
tables  27  x  60  for  the  upright  dis-  easier  to  keep  the  fabrics  in  order, 
play  of  rayons,  silks  and  cottons.  The  other  side  of  the  fixture  is  used 
This  eliminates  the  wasteful  open-  for  corduroys,  which  are  held  in 
center  area  characteristic  of  the  place  by  rods  sliding  into  brackets, 
wider  tables  commonly  employed.  The  diagonal  placing  of  the  tables 
Tables  42  x  60,  however,  are  used  as  shown  in  front  of  the  velvet  fix- 
for  bolts  of  satins  and  taffetas,  ture,  prevents  monotony  in  appear- 
as  these  fabrics  usually  are  arranged  ance,  and  exposes  to  maximum  view 
with  the  bolts  on  their  sides  rather  the  merchandise  on  all  the  tables, 
than  on  end.  The  wrapping  desk  is  conveni- 

The  woolen  tables  are  of  the  ently  located  centrally  in  the  de¬ 
same  size  as  the  rayon  table,  27  x  partment  and  the  pattern  depart- 
60,  but  in  order  that  the  tops  of  the  ment  extends  toward  the  left  of  it. 
upright  woolen  bolts  may  keep  the  Not  shown  are  a  section  of  low 
same  level  as  that  of  the  rayons,  the  shelving  for  white  goods  and  lin- 
woolen  tables  are  lower,  and  do  not  ings,  fronted  by  a  counter;  six  dis¬ 
have  the  drawer  underneath.  This  play  manikins;  and  the  adjoining 
strategem  for  maintaining  the  low  sewing  machine  department, 
and  open  look  throughout  the  de-  The  curtained  background  visible 
partment  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  at  the  right  covers  a  broad  window, 
surprising  more  stores  have  not  re-  and  admits  natural  light,  to  facili- 
sorted  to  it.  Too  often,  the  up-  tate  selection  of  colors.  The  recessed 
thrusting  bolts  in  the  woolen  sec-  ceiling  lights  also  give  a  reasonable 
tion  of  a  department  act  as  a  visual  approach  to  natural  daylight.  Cove 
barrier,  hiding  interesting  merchan-  lighting  at  the  back  of  the  depart- 
dise  in  the  area  beyond.  ment  draws  the  eye  to  the  very  limit 

Pile  fabrics  traditionally  have  of  the  space,  so  that  there  is  no 
posed  a  problem  in  the  piece  goods  gloomy  inactive  area. 


IN  FASHION  MERCHANDISE, 
'TIME  IS  OF  THE  ESSENCE  . .  / 


^^HE  trade  press  of  October  31  quot- 
ed  a  statement  allegedly  made  by 
economist  Louis  J.  Paradiso,  chief 
statistician  in  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
to  the  effect  that  soft  goods  inventories 
now  held  by  apparel  retailers  will  be 
“as  good  as  gold— in  fact  better,  if  you 
can  afford  to  carry  them  until  about 
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March  of  next  year,  when  present  price 
increases  will  look  mild  .  . . 

To  the  Merchandising  Division, 
such  a  statement  is  dangerous  talk— 
not  alone  because  it  assumes  as  certain 
an  economic  situation  which  may 
occur,  but  also  conceivably  may  not 
(so  many  are  today’s  imponderables  in 
the  trend  of  prices,)  but  primarily  be¬ 
cause  it  may  influence  some  merchants 
to  take  a  long  chance  speculating  in 
inventories  for  which  fashion  obsoles¬ 
cence  is  a  more  powerful  factor  than 
general  economics,  in  determining 
their  future  value. 

Exactly  a  week  previously.  Manager 
Dane  F.Hahn,  addressing  the  American 
Fashion  Association  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
had  anticipated  Mr.  Paradiso  with  this 
f>ertinent  statement:  “Do  not  let  your¬ 
self  be  persuaded  to  buy  your  entire 
season’s  requirements  at  arm’s  length. 
It  is  impossible  to  merchandise  the 
vagaries  of  free  and  unrestricted  style 
creation  by  any  system  which  is  inflexi¬ 
ble,  and  adoption  of  a  system  of  un¬ 
usually  heavy  advance  buying  in  peri¬ 
ods  of  fluid  style  change  may  prove 
disastrous.”  Hahn  concluded:  “Keep 
your  eye  on  the  customer.  There  is 
only  one  dep>endable  course  for  retail¬ 
ers  to  follow,  and  that  is  the  course 
which  your  customers  chart  for  you.” 

Quite  aside  from  the  general  recog¬ 
nition  that  success  in  selling  fashion 
merchandise  is  dependent  on  buying 
flexibility  and  quick  turnover  of  stocH, 
there  is  the  matter  of  the  store’s  funda¬ 
mental  concept  of  the  retailer’s  func¬ 
tion. 

Sound  retailing  policy  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  buying  merchandise  to 
satisfy  customers’  current  demands. 
When  the  merchant  departs  from  that 
practice  to  buy  in  quantity  with  the 
expectation  of  “beating  the  market,” 
he  becomes  a  combination  speculator 
and  warehouseman,  and  is  a  retailer 
“on  the  side.” 

If  he  intends  to  depart  from  his  true 
function  as  a  retailer,  why  stop  at  this 
point?  If  the  money  investment  which 
he  should  be  turning  over  rapidly  in 
normal  retail  stocks  is  to  be  buried 
in  speculative  inventory,  perhaps  it 
could  make  even  more  profit  by  invest¬ 
ment  in  oil  stocks,  or  a  bet  on  the 
races.  Does  this  sound  ridiculous?  It 
is  a  matter  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 


Tying  up  working  capital  in  dead  mer¬ 
chandise  stock  is  ridiculous,  too. 

Inventory  that  is  not  moving  has  no 
justification  in  a  retail  store,  whether 
in  a  buyers’  or  a  sellers’  market.  From 
the  over-all  store  standjjoint,  if  the  in¬ 
vestment  can  not  be  turned  in  one  de¬ 
partment,  there  are  other  departments 
where  it  can  be  made  active. 

Next  March,  Mr.  Paradiso?  The 
one  thing  we  merchants  know  about 
our  October  inventories  of  women’s 
apparel  stocks  is  this:  if  we’ve  still  got 
them  around,  next  March,  the  coun¬ 
try  will  face  a  sudden  sellers’  market 
in  another  “soft  goods  line”— red  ink. 


SELLING  OUTLOOK  FOR 
TELEVISION  SETS 

I  TELEVISION  set  sales  volume  has 

reflected  the  adverse  psychological 
effect  of  the  rise  in  price  caused  by  the 
Federal  Tax,  plus  the  uncertainty  felt 
by  prospective  set  purchasers  when  the 
color  controversy  was  thrown  into  the 
open.  In  addition  to  these  two  factors, 
another  recently  threatened  to  plague 
merchants— the  fact  that  cobalt,  one  of 
the  vital  materials  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  television  sets,  is  a  critical 
defense  material  and  is  expected  to  be 
in  very  short  supply  for  civilian  uses. 

As  far  as  this  latter  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  sub¬ 
stitute  the  ingenuity  of  science  and  the 
television  industry  may  invent.  War¬ 
time  shortages  have  always  spurred  re¬ 
search,  and  frequently  problems  ap¬ 
parently  insurmountable  have  thus 
been  solved. 

As  for  the  Federal  Tax— it  is  but  one 
of  several,  and  therefore  not  unique. 
The  public  may  be  loud  in  protest  of 
higher  prices;  but  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  has  a  way  of  sparing  the  money 
eventually  for  the  things  he  really 
wants,  and  response  to  date  seem  to 
show  television  is  one  of  those  things. 

So  far  as  the  controversy  about  color 
TV  is  concerned,  some  misapprehen¬ 
sions  appear  to  exist,  which  might  be 
cleared  up  by  a  better  understanding 
of  the  true  situation.  The  more  we 
learn  about  color  TV,  the  more  evi¬ 
dent  it  becomes  that  from  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  standpoint,  the  present  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  black  and  white  set  involves 
almost  no  risk. 


Without  question,  black  and  white 
will  continue  to  be  broadcast  on  all 
channels  in  any  case;  and  in  the  in¬ 
terim  before  commercial  telecasting  in 
color,  as  well  as  afterwards,  the  set 
owner  will  have  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  enjoy  the  best  of  black  and 
white  programs. 

In  the  event  that  the  courts  uphold 
the  FCC  decision,  and  the  CBS  system 
is  finally  adopted,  the  owner  of  a  black 
and  white  set  will  be  able  to  get  either 
black  and  white,  or  color,  at  w'ill,  by 
the  addition  of  a  companion  unit  t  on- 
sisting  of  an  additional  tube  and  a 
color  wheel  assembly. 

If  the  FCC  decision  is  not  upheld, 
and  the  RCA  system  eventually  is  ap¬ 
proved,  present  sets,  in  addition  to 
receiving  black  and  white  telecasts,  also 
could  get  color  telecasts— which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  woidd  receive  in  black  and 
white.  In  order  to  receive  such  broad¬ 
casts  in  color,  either  a  new  set,  or  ex¬ 
tensive  modification  of  the  black  and 
white  receiver,  would  be  required. 

During  the  week  of  November  12, 
some  members  of  the  Merchandising 
Division  staff  had  the  opportunity  to 
view’  a  color  TV  program  produced  by 
the  CBS  system.  The  unanimous  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  color  performance  is  out¬ 
standingly  good.  Clarity  and  brilliance 
of  color  4re  reproduced  with  dramatic 
realism,  and  the  subtler  colors  of  pas¬ 
tel  tints  and  of  skin,  eye  and  hair 
tones,  are  just  as  faithfully  achieved. 
The  presence  of  color  adds  to  the 
“roundness”  of  the  images  and  to  the 
depth  of  {}ers|>ective.  Several  persons 
commented  that  the  variations  in  hue 
and  intensity  appeared  to  be  less  tiring 
to  the  eyes  than  the  black  and  white 
image.  Early  this  month  RCA  will 
give  retailers  a  chance  to  view  its  color 
tube  methotl  of  telecasting  at  a  demon¬ 
stration  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Color  TV  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
triguing  subjects  of  trade  and  store 
talk  these  days.  It  will  make  exciting 
Convention  talk,  too,  when  at  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1 1  General  Merchandising  Ses¬ 
sion,  Frank  Stanton,  President  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and 
Robert  A.  Seidel,  Vice  President  in 
Charge  of  Distribution  for  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  will  talk  on 
“The  Future  of  Color  Television.” 
This  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  at  9:30  A.  M. 
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Part  of  conveyor  belt  and  chute  system  v^hich  handles  thousands  of 
packages  per  hour. 


Loaded  cars  come  dov^n  2-way  ramp  to  street  from  both  upper  floors. 


Line  production  speeds 
package  handling 


For  43  years  •  United  Parcel  Service  has  been 
helping  retail  management  maintain  prompt,  effi¬ 
cient  package  distribution  at  minimum  cost— grown 
from  two  men  with  bicycles  to  an  organization  of 
thousands  of  employees.  Only  by  developing 
highly  specialized  methods  of  package  handling 
has  this  been  possible. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  build  an 
entirely  new  plant  to  handle  the  requirements  of 
UPS's  growing  Los  Angeles  operation,  Abbott  Merkt 
was  called  in  to  design  it.  Every  department  is  laid 
out  and  equipped  for  the  most  advanced  package 
handling  techniques.  It  is  based  on  line  produc¬ 
tion  flow  from  receiving  to  final  delivery  to  the 
customer. 

If  you  plan  a  new  warehouse  unit,  let  us  study 
your  special  flow  requirements  and  insure  a  low- 
cost  operating  layout. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  lO  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N  Y. 
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|»iiml  |)1<kIu(Is  uliidi  give  niaxiimun 
service  to  the  cusioiner.  NRDGA 
iiicinhers  are  asked  to  rejjort  iiiuisuai 
delavs  in  deliveries,  or  cancellation  ot 
orders  lor  sjrecihc  merchandise  whiih 
might  he  the  signal  ol  an  existing  or 
develooing  shortage  ol  goods.  With 
siiili  inlonnation  we  can  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  government  agencies  with  factual 
inlonnation  as  a  guide  in  any  alloca¬ 
tions  or  priorities  pro;^rams  attecting 
fonsinner  goods.  In  the  limited  mo- 
hili/ation  which  now  exists,  however, 
the  pr<Khictive  capacity  of  the  country 
should  still  allow  a  liberal  supply  ol 
civilian  merchandise. 

Manpower:  VV'e  have  urged  contin¬ 
ued  recognition  of  retailing  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  civil  economy  and  contin¬ 
ued  military  deferment  of  key  jrerson- 
nel.  Deferment  from  ntilitary  service 
is  asked  for  certain  categories  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  health,  safety  or  essential 
service  of  the  public.  In  the  event  of 
price  controls  we  stick  to  the  position 
that  they  should  he  accompanied  si¬ 
multaneously  by  true  wage  and  salary 
controls.  The  Store  Management  Di¬ 
vision  will  conduct  a  second  survey  of 
the  manpower  situation  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  M),  1951.  (The  hrst  was  reported 
in  the  November  Stores.) 

Civilian  Defense:  A  store  program 
of  action  has  been  completed  and  was 
released  to  NRl)Ci.\  members  in  the 
Special  Kulletin  of  November  22. 

DEFENSE  TAXATION 

The  NRIKiA  worked  hard,  and 
successfully,  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  for  the  repeal  of  the  war¬ 
time  excise  taxes.  This  work  was  un¬ 
done  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea. 
Vet  something  of  historical  import- 
_  ance  was  achieved.  Business  men  for 
once  put  forth  a  united  effort  for  tax 
reform  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
presentation  of  an  integrated  case  for 
all  business  had  a  powerfid  effect  on 
the  Congress  and  the  .Administration. 
The  .\ss(Kiation’s  Taxation  C^ommit- 
tee  c(K)|)erated  throughout  the  drive 
with  the  National  C^ommittee  for  the 
Repeal  of  Wartime  Excises,  an  all¬ 


business  group  headeil  by  Frank  May- 
field,  president  of  Scruggs,  Vander 
voort  &  Barney. 

Similar  coojKuative  effort  has  gone 
into  the  attempt  to  convince  the  Con¬ 
gress  atul  the  Administration  that  a 
wartime  taxation  program  shoidd  be 
realistic:  i.e.,  (1)  it  should  raise  large 
amounts  of  revenue  in  oriler  to  put 
our  defense  bill  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  (2)  it  should 
curb  inflation  by  keeping  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  in  a  reason¬ 
able  ratio  to  the  amount  of  civilian 
gcMKls  available. 

The  NRIKi.V,  through  its  Taxation 
Clonnnittee,  has  ailvocated  a  corporate 
defense  tax,  its  rate  to  be  governed  by 
revenue  retpiirements.  Like  other  re¬ 
sponsible  business  groups,  and  like  tax 
exjx'its  in  and  out  of  the  Treasury, 
the  NRDCi.V  is  opposed  to  the  so- 
called  “excess  profits  tax,”  which  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  a 
politically  popular  title. 

Ralph  Button,  chairman  of  the 
NRIKi.A  Taxation  Committee  and 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  .Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  apjxared  before  the  House 
Ways  and  .Means  Committee  on  No- 
vendjer  18  and  presented  the  .Vsscxia- 
tion’s  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
excess  profits  tax.  He  presented  too 
the  Taxation  Committee’s  proposed 
formula  for  a  taxation  program:  .\ 
corporate  normal  income  tax  rate  of 
20  |jer  cent;  a  corporate  surtax  of  18 
|)er  cent  applicable  to  net  income 
above  .'$25,000;  a  corporate  defense  tax 
at  a  rate  fixed  to  meet  military  rev¬ 
enue  needs;  a  reduction  in  personal 
income  tax  exemption  from  SfiOO  to 
.S500,  and  an  increase  of  three  per¬ 
centage  points  in  all  personal  income 
brackets. 

The  T  axation  Committee,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  proposing  an  alternative  for 
the  excess  profits  tax,  recogni/ed  the 
political  possibility  of  its  enactment. 
If  it  is  to  be  adopted  some  attempts 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  inevitable 
inequities  to  a  minimum.  The  two 
C^ongressional  Committees  have  be¬ 
fore  them  the  .Association’s  proposals 
for  this  purpose. 


FOGLER  NAMM  FINDLEY 

Volet  International  Public  Welfare 

EXCISE  TAXES 

The  Taxation  Ciommittee  Ixlieves 
that  the  burden  of  the  military  budget 
should  be  carrievl  by  tlirect  taxation  on 
income,  both  corporate  and  personal. 

It  realizes  that  the  excise  taxes  now  in 
existence  are  probably  frozen  into  our 
tax  structure  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency.  T'o  the  extent  that  these 
taxes  are  neeiletl  to  divert  production 
to  the  most  necessary  civilian  gcxKl.s, 
it  approves  of  them.  It  shouhl  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  wartime  ex¬ 
cises  were  devisetl  for  this  purpose  and 
that  they  were  never  primarily  in- 
tendetl  as  a  big  source  of  revenue. 

T  he  .Vssociation  disagrees  with  the 
concept  of  excise  taxes  as  revenue  pro- 
ilucers,  believing  that  the  taxation  of 
corporate  and  jtersonal  income  should 
serve  for  this  purpose.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  aiul  unetpiivocally  opposed  to 
the  “manufacturers’  excise  tax,”  pro- 
poseil  by  the  N..\..M.  T  his  is  a  hid- 
tlen  levy  which  would  be  jtyramiiled 
through  the  various  channels  of  dis- 
trihution  in  such  a  fashion  that  it 
contributes  to  inllation.  If  income 
taxation  cannot  be  nuule  to  yield  the 
required  revenue  for  our  defense  pro¬ 
gram— although  there  is  no  sound  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not— the  NRDG.A 
prefers  to  see  a  general  retail  sales  tax. 

T  he  public  would  then  at  least  know 
what  it  is  paying. 

WAGE-HOUR  LEGISLATION 

In  October  of  this  year  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  announced  certain  contli- 
tions  under  which  retail  employees 
are  exempt  from  the  wage  anti  hour 
regulations  when  their  work  in  a  par¬ 
ent  store  includes  some  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  branch  store. 

T  he  .Asstxiation  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  Department  of  l.abor’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  in  accord  with  the  intent  of 
Gongress.  We  have  maintained  that 
any  true  parent-and-branch  operation 
should  be  unconditionally  exempt 
from  the  regulations,  so  long  as  it 
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meets  the  sales  tests  for  “localized 
retailing.”  Our  opposition  has  been 
the  main  reason  for  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division’s  failure  to  issue  any 
interpretation  of  the  regulation  siiue 
the  beginning  of  the  year  ami  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  present  interpretation 
being  more  liberal  than  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  intention. 

Last  month  on  recommendation  of 
George  Plant,  manager  of  the  Store 
Management  Group,  the  NRIKiA 
formally  urged  the  Wage  ami  Hour 
Administrator  to  hold  oli  enforcement 
of  his  interpretation  until  February, 
to  afford  operators  of  multi-unit  store 
groups  an  opportunity  to  study  their 
status.  It  also  requested  him  to- aban¬ 
don  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
warehouse  employees  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  parent-branch  store  op¬ 
eration. 

The  Association  has  begun  the  work 
of  collecting  information  on  the  effect 
which  the  current  interpretation  will 
have  on  stores.  It  is  preparing  to  seek 
Congressional  action  if  necessary. 

VENDOR  RELATIONS 

In  the  14  years  of  its  existence,  the 
purpose  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  always  been  to  promote 
among  retailers  and  manufacturers  a 
mutual  understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems.  That  it  has  lieen  a  force  on 
the  side  of  unity  and  harmony  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  respect  it  has 
won  from  manufacturers. 

During  1950  the  V'endor  Relations 
Committee  continued  its  program  to 
extend  the  use  of  the  Basic  Tratle  Pro¬ 
visions.  Six  different  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers  now'  recommend  the  use  of 
these  provisions  to  their  members. 
We  are  also  cooperating  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Apparel  Industries 
Inter-Association  Committee  in  the 
formulation  of  standard  shipping  and 
billing  instructions.  This  is  the  kind 
of  constructive  activity  which  best  ex¬ 
presses  the  purposes  of  the  Committee. 

However,  abnormal  business  condi¬ 
tions  bring  special  problems.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  retailers  have  found  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  among  manufacturers  to 
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tackle  their  own  problems  by  iiuio- 
ducing  arbitrary  changes  in  trade 
practices  which  create  new  prol)lems 
for  retailers. 

Fbe  most  important  thing  is  to  keep 
fully  informed  on  these  developments, 
and  many  retail  top  managements 
have  required  ljuyers  ti)  report  suclt 
changes  in  traile  jjractices  promptly  so 
that  immediate  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  effective  protest  coukl  lie  di¬ 
rected  to  the  resources  involvetl.  V’ery 
often— notably  in  the  case  of  discount 
changes— it  has  developed  that  the 
manufacturer  has  not  understood  the 
drastic  effect  of  his  action. 

The  critical  market  developments 
which  arose  out  of  the  Korean  situa¬ 
tion  brought  a  sharp  rise  in  arbitrary 
manufacturer  actions.  Fhe  most  seri¬ 
ous  of  these  concernetl  prite  mcreases 
on  accepted  orders.  Articles  in  the 
SeEoiAL  Bi  L1.ET1N  aiul  in  The  Re  i  aii. 
V’lEWPOiNT,  the  NRDG.Vs  bulletin  to 
manufacturers,  have  attempted  to  con¬ 
vince  producers  that  such  action  vio¬ 
lates  fundamental  business  and  legal 
principles  and  can  only  contribute  to 
a  damaging  inflation  which  noboily 
wants.  The  Vendor  Relations  Gom- 
mittee  has  urged  stores  to  lodge  vigor¬ 
ous,  individual  protest  against  such 
actions.  Statements  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  to  give  publicity  to 
the  retail  opinion  of  such  practices. 

.Vnother  development  which  came 
promptly  with  the  outbreak  of  hostili¬ 
ties  was  that  some  resources  began  to 
stipulate  that  orders  be  placed  at 
prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment. 
Such  placing  of  blank  check  orders  by 
retailers  was  a  direct  invitation  to 
price  increases,  and  the  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  urged  retailers,  if 
they  could  not  refuse  these  terms,  at 
least  to  fight  them  as  long  and  vigor¬ 
ously  as  possible.  Irwin  1).  Wolf, 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  pointed 
out  that  the  effect  on  all  industry 
would  be  wholesome  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  place  its  own  orders  on 
a  firm  price  basis.  He  has  proposed 
that  the  National  Production  .\u- 
thority  be  urged  to  stipidate  this  pro¬ 
cedure  on  Government  orders. 


Foi  ijie  second  successive  veai  the 

NR1)(jA  Public  Relations  Coinniittit 
created  a  national  public  relations 
campaign  lor  the  use  of  retailers.  This 
one,  with  the  theme,  “The  Mirac  le  of 
.America  Thrives  on  Progress,”  was  a 
week-long  show  last  .April.  It  drain- 
atizc'd  the  half-century’s  industrial 
progress  and  the  merchant’s  role  in 
making  the  fruits  of  this  progress 
available  to  everybody.  .Store  partiri. 
pation  was  enthusiastic ,  and  the  retail¬ 
ers’  message  reac  bed  the  people  of  ti9!! 
cities.  Fverything  was  acromplishecl 
that  a  oiue-a-year  campaign  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

But  when  such  a  “week”  is  over,  the 
window  displays  dismantled  and  the 
posters  carted  away  by  the  wastepaiier 
man,  what  remains?  The  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Connniilee  has  decided  that 
unless  a  campaign  of  this  kind  comes 
as  the  climax  of  a  year  of  consistent 
public  relations  activity  by  the  iiicli- 
viclual  store,  it  leaves  the  real  problem 
untouched. 

George  L.  Stearns  II,  of  L.  L.  Stearns 
Sc  -Sons,  Williams|)c)rt,  Pa.,  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee, 
therefore  announced  last  month  a 
radical  revision  of  our  whole  program 
in  this  field.  For  1951  the  NRDGA 
Public:  Relations  Department  will 
prepare  a  series  of  year-round  pro 
grams  designed  for  stores  of  dillerent 
volume  classifications.  To  receive  this 
material  and  put  it  into  action  we 
have  asked  every  store  head  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  member  of  his  staff  as  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  public  relations. 
Furthermore,  NRDG.V  w’ill  conduct 
w'hat  amounts  to  a  correspondence 
course  in  public  relations  lor  these 
designated  store  executives. 

The  war  crisis  makes  cpiick  action 
essential.  Every  store  bead  knows  that 
all  his  public  relations  probleins- 
with  customers,  employees,  vendors 
and  government— are  aggravated  hy 
wartime  conditions.  Fbe  NRDfiA 
program  will  provide  specific  help  in 
the  matter  of  explaining  to  custoinei^ 
and  employees  the  shortages,  price 
changes,  and  gcjvernment  restrictions 
affecting  credit,  services  and  peison- 
nel;  any  misunderstanding  as  to  retail¬ 
ing’s  position  in  these  matters  will  be 
corrected. 
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The  piugrani  is  ambitious  and  it  will 
require  a  considerable  outlay  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  funds.  But,  with  the  wartime 
problems  which  face  us,  there  is  no 
alternative.  Retailing  has  t(x>  much  at 
stake  in  tire  period  just  ahead. 

This  program  will  do  more  than 
help  the  individual  store.  With  a  pub¬ 
lic-relations  minded  retail  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  corps  of  trained  public 
relations  men  in  all  its  stores,  the  As¬ 
sociation  believes  that  all  the  actions 
it  takes,  particularly  in  relation  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  will  be  more  widely  under¬ 
stood  and  thus  more  effective. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  not  done  so 
already,  send  the  name  of  your  public 
relations  executive  at  once  to  Robert 
Mayer,  NRDGA  Public  Relations  Di¬ 
rector.  If  you  haven’t  anyone  charged 
with  this  particular  responsibility,  as¬ 
sign  it  to  someone  on  your  staff  (you 
may  want  to  handle  it  yourself)  and 
get  his  name  on  our  list  at  once.  This 
big  program  will  move  tpiickly,  for 
speed  will  be  essential  to  its  effective¬ 
ness.  Retailing  has  already  lost  too 
much  time  —  years  of  time  —  in  this 
matter. 

A  Speakers’  Bureau  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Public  Relations  Depart¬ 
ment  of  NRDGA  this  year,  carrying 
out  a  recommendation  of  the  10-point 
expansion  program  of  the  Association. 
It  is  made  up  of  103  store  executives 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who 
are  available  for  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  before  business,  civic  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups.  About  25  requests  for 
speakers  have  so  far  been  filled  by  the 
Bureau.  This  set-up  promises  to  be 
especially  valuable  for  retailing’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations  as  wartime  controls  ap¬ 
pear  at  consumer  level. 

CONSUMER  RELATIONS 

The  Consumer  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Harold  W.  Brightman, 
president  of  Lit  Brothers,  is  chairman, 
has  focused  its  activity  on  a  plan  for 
cooperation  between  retailers  and  or¬ 
ganized  consumer  groups  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency.  A  ready  means  of 
achieving  such  cooperation  exists  in 
the  National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
taken  the  initiative  in  suggesting  a 
joint  program.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  that  the  position  of  retailing 
in  relation  to  problems  of  rising  prices 
and  diminishing  supplies  be  properly 
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understood  by  the  public.  It  was  not 
fully  understood  during  World  War 
11;  and  the  misunderstanding  was 
deepenetl  and  exploited  by  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups. 

The  NCRC  brought  30  retailers  and 
30  representatives  of  organized  con¬ 
sumer  groups  together  for  a  discussion 
of  this  subject,  in  Washington  on  Oc¬ 
tober  9  and  10.  Retailers  who  attend¬ 
ed  included  Saul  Cohn,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  City  Stores,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  NCRC  and  a  past 
president  of  NRDGA;  Lew  Hahn; 
Harold  Brightman;  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 
vice  president  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  the  May  Co.  ami 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Vendor  Re¬ 
lations  Committee;  Theodore  Schles- 
inger,  vice  president  of  Allied  Stores 
Corporation;  Alan  Wells,  publicity 
director  of  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores:  John  G.  Byler,  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.,  and  Rowland  Jones,  Jr.,  repre¬ 
senting  the  ARF.  T'he  30  consumer 
representatives  were  affiliated  with 
such  organizations  as  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
and  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Joint  committees  were  set  up  to 
work  on  various  aspects  of  wartime 
controls  in  close  liaison  with  NRDGA, 
ARF  and  consumer  groups.  Among 
the  committees  is  one  on  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  machinery  to  get  the  program 
moving  is  now  being  set  up.  We  have 
great  hopes  for  this  project.  The  re¬ 
tailer’s  lot  as  purchasing  agent  for  the 
consumer  in  the  days  just  ahead  of  us 
is  certain  to  be  a  harried  one.  The 
NCRC  plans  offer  the  prospect  of  a 
better-informed  public  which  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  price  and  supply  prob¬ 
lems  in  wartime  are  not  created  by 
retailers.  Retailing  is  bound  to  wel¬ 
come  the  authoritative  support  of  con¬ 
sumer  organizations  in  its  effort  to 
protect  the  nation’s  living  standards 
and  purchasing  power. 

GET-OUT-THE-VOTE  CAMPAIGN 

The  work  of  our  Get-Out-the-Vote 
Committee,  of  which  Raymond  H. 
Fogler  of  the  W.  T.  Grant  Co.  was 
chairman,  was  an  excellent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  retailers  can 
exercise  a  strong  influence  for  the  na¬ 
tional  good  without  committing  them¬ 


selves  to  any  partisan  purposes.  It  was 
also  evidence  of  effective  cooperation 
between  the  .Association  and  other  or¬ 
ganized  groups— state  and  local  retail 
associations,  chain  store  associations  at 
both  levels,  chambers  of  commerce, 
farm  and  banking  groups.  The 
NRDGA  produced  a  brochure  ex¬ 
plaining  the  need  of  the  effort  and  a 
number  of  promotional  pieces,  some 
2()0,0(K)  of  which  were  used  by  stores. 
Retailing  played,  without  question,  a 
significant  part  in  the  record  off-year 
vote  cast  by  the  nation. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

The  NRDGA  has  had  an  active 
committee  on  Social  Security  legisla¬ 
tion  since  1935,  and  representatives  of 
the  Social  Security  Committee  have 
regularly  appeared  at  Congressional 
hearings  on  this  subject.  A.  R.  Find¬ 
ley  of  Wieboldt’s  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  the  past  four 
years. 

In  March,  when  hearings  were  being 
held  on  H.  R.  6000,  extending  cover¬ 
age  on  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
increasing  old  age  and  survivors’  bene¬ 
fits,  we  successfully  supported  the 
Knowland  Amendment.  This  measure 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
cannot  withhold  federal  contributions 
to  state  unemployment  funds  on  the 
grounds  that  the  state  has  not  com¬ 
plied  with  federal  standards. 

However,  last  spring  and  on  every 
recent  occasion  of  Congressional  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  subject,  the  Association 
has  maintained  that  a  comprehensive 
Congressional  re-examination  of  all 
phases  of  Social  Security  is  needed. 
The  81st  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  such  a  study. 

Members  of  the  Association  are 
familiar  with  the  general  substance  of 
our  policy  on  Social  Security  over  the 
years.  We  have  opjxised  its  strong 
drift  towards  federal  centralization, 
and  particularly , all  attempts  to  feder¬ 
alize  the  unemployment  compensation 
system.  We  have  favored  universal 
coverage  of  all  employed  individuals, 
including  the  self-employed,  in  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  We  have 
opposed  entry  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  field  of  disability  insur¬ 
ance. 

More  fundamental  than  any  other 
problem  is  the  question  of  how  ex¬ 
panded  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
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ance  should  be  financed.  The  issue  ol 
pay-as-you-go  taxation  in  this  field  will 
be  presented  to  members  for  consider¬ 
ation  early  next  year. 


NRDGA’s  UFO  bill,  H.R.  810,  was 
introduced  in  the  last  Congressional 
session  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
E.  C.  Stephenson  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  LIFO 
Committee  as  well  as  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  reported  recently  that 
a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
UFO  action  in  the  first  session  of  the 
82nd  Congress.  It  has  been  difficult  all 
along  to  get  Congressional  attention 
pinned  on  the  LIFO  inequity,  and 
only  recently  have  individual  retailers 
made  a  serious  effort  to  explain  the 
implications  of  this  technical-sound¬ 
ing  legislation  to  their  Congressman. 
Now,  with  the  war  situation,  objec¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  be  revived  on  the 
grounds  that  the  LIFO  refunds  at  stake 
would  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Also,  legislation  of  this  kind 
will  automatically  get  little  priority 
in  a  period  of  emergency.  Therefore, 
even  though  informed  Congressmen 
and  some  .Administration  officials 
have  agreed  that  there  should  be 
remedial  LIFO  legislation  for  retail¬ 
ers,  there  are  many  obstacles  ahead. 
Merchants  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  legislation  concerns  our  own 
trade  exclusively,  and  they  cannot 
count  on  any  wave  of  supp>orting  na¬ 
tional  interest.  The  Committee  work 
on  this  issue  has  been  both  brilliant 
and  endlessly  patient.  Individual  re¬ 
tailers,  with  all  they  have  at  stake, 
should  not  slacken  their  own  efforts. 

NICHOL'S  10-POINT  PROGRAM 

At  the  year’s  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  on  January  12, 
Charles  G.  Nichols,  NRDGA  president 
presented  a  10-point  program. 

Regional  Strength.  His  first  prof>osal 
was  that  the  by-laws  of  the  Association 
be  changed  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  one  director  from  each  state  and 


one  director-at-large  from  each  state 
having  a  large  concentration  of  retail¬ 
ers.  The  Board  approved  this  suggest¬ 
ion  as  assuring  better  representation 
than  the  zone  method,  and  providing 
more  opportunity  for  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  associations.  .At 
the  June  convention  in  Los  Angeles, 
this  change  in  the  by-laws  was  accept¬ 
ed.  We  now  have  51  state  directors 
and  15  directors-at-large.  In  addition. 
Group  and  Division  representation  on 
the  Board  was  extended  to  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  Personnel,  Traffic,  Credit 
Management  and  Retail  Delivery 
Groups,  and  the  membership  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  increased 
from  six  to  12  members. 

Membership  Drive.  A  stepped-up  pro¬ 
gram  of  membership  solicitation  was 
approved  and  has  been  carried 
through.  In  addition,  on  their  field 
trips  throughout  the  year  staff  execu¬ 
tives  have  called  on  non-member  as 
well  as  member  retailers.  The  work 
has  been  fruitful,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  membership  growth,  but 
because  it  has  enlisted  the  support  of 
even  non-joiners  for  our  objectives. 

Public  Relations.  Points  in  Nichols’ 
public  relations  program  which  have 
already  been  achieved  are  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  speakers’  bureau;  the 
support  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Hoover  Report;  support  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  cam¬ 
paign,  “The  Miracle  of  .America 
Thrives  on  Progress’’;  the  fight  for 
excise  tax  reduction;  continued  coop¬ 
eration  with  Marshall  Plan  objectives 
by  our  Committee  Advisory  to  ECA, 
and  continued  support  of  our  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  especially  in 
the  extended  adoption  of  the  Basic 
Trade  Provisions. 

National  Associations.  Nichols  urged 
full  cooperation  on  all  worthwhile 
projects  with  representative  associa¬ 
tions  of  consumers  and  with  our  fel¬ 
low  retail  associations.  As  described 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  we  have  fully 
cooperated  with  such  groups  and  in 
particular  have  worked  closely  with 
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the  American  Retail  Federation  on 
questions  of  emergency  controls,  social 
security,  and  wage  and  hour  laws. 

Mid-Year  Convention.  In  June  in  Lot 
Angeles,  the  Association  revived  its 
tradition  of  a  mid-year  convention. 
This  was  held  on  the  west  coast  at  Mr. 
Nichols’  suggestion,  and  a  strong  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  program 
was  presented.  NRDGA’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office,  headed  by  Karl  Stull,  was 
on  the  spot  to  help  in  its  organization. 

International  Division.  To  help  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Division,  foreign  members  have 
been  made  eligible  in  the  by-laws  to 
hold  office  in  the  Association,  and  we 
have  made  arrangements  for  members 
in  ECA  countries  to  pay  their  dues 
in  their  own  currency.  Major  Benja¬ 
min  H.  Namm,  president  of  the 
Namm  Store,  is  chairman  of  our  .Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  the  Internation¬ 
al  Division,  which  now  numbers  over 
200  stores. 

NRDGA  Services.  In  line  with  the 
President’s  recommendation,  a  Tax 
Department  was  established  within 
the  Controllers’  Congress,  and  John  j. 
Roberts  joined  the  staff  as  tax  counsel. 

. .  .  Our  WasItington  office  staff,  under 
the  direction  of  John  Hazen,  has  been 
enlarged  to  help  meet  the  heavy  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  it  by  the  wartime 
situation.  .  .  .  Leonard  Rovins  has 
been  appointed  legal  advisor  to  the 
Association  staff.  .  .  .  T.  L.  Blanke, 
who  handled  much  of  the  work  of  in¬ 
terpreting  government  regulations  for 
stores  during  World  War  II,  has  been 
appointed  staff  executive  to  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Controls  Committee.  .  .  .  Mary 
Belle  Williams  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Washington  office  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  the  general  manager. 
Stores,  at  President  Nichols’  recom¬ 
mendation,  has  continued  its  editorial 
expansion  with  the  aid  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  members. 
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DIVISIONS  AND  GROUPS 


In  the  report  which  follows  of  the 
1950  activities  of  the  Association’s 
various  divisions  and  groups,  there  is 
nothing  which  will  come  as  news  to 
the  members  of  any  one  division  as  to 
that  division’s  activities.  But  to  top 
management  the  scope  of  this  special¬ 
ized  work  may  be  a  revelation.  It 
should  l)e  noted  however,  that  the 
distinction  which  we  may  seem  to 
make  here  between  the  activities  of 
the  Association  as  a  whole  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  its  separate  divisions  is  an 
artificial  one.  The  divisional  staffs 
service  the  work  of  our  NRDGA  Com¬ 
mittees.  And  the  divisional  reports 
which  follow  give  an  incomplete  pic¬ 
ture  in  still  another  sense,  for  they 
make  no  account  of  what  is  still  the 
major  occupation  of  the  NRDGA  staff 
-individual  consultation  with  mem¬ 
bers  on  individual  store  problems.  We 
have  estimated  that  40,000  informa¬ 
tion  requests  are  handled  each  year  in 
the  New  York  office  alone. 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 

Chairman;  E.  C.  STEPHENSON 
J.  1.  HadMn  Co.,  Datroit,  Mkh. 

Oaiwral  Manogar:  RAYMOND  F.  COPES 


Tax  Sarvice:  The  Tax  Department 
established  within  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  early  this  year  is  rendering 
an  extremely  valuable  service  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Its  work  has  been  carefully  in¬ 
tegrated  with  retail  accounting  sys¬ 
tems.  Addition  of  the  department  has 
reinforced  the  service  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  gives  to  the  NRDGA  Taxa¬ 
tion,  LIFO  and  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittees.  Store  principals  are  being 
kept  advised  on  tax  matters  through 
the  NRDGA  Special  Bulletin,  while 
controllers,  who  handle  the  technical 
aspects  of  tax  changes,  are  provided 
with  a  new  C.  C.  service.  The  Tax 
Letter.  A  regular  column  on  tax 
questions  has  been  added  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  monthly,  The  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet. 


,  Publications:  The  most  imp>ortant  an¬ 
nual  publication  in  retailing,  the  De¬ 
partmental  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results,  appeared  in  its  25th 
edition  last  June.  For  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year  the  Congress  issued  its 
quarterly  reports  on  total  store  operat¬ 
ing  results.  In  both  the  M.O.R.  and 
the  quarterly  reports  the  size  of  the 
report  sample  has  been  increased,  and 
efforts  to  get  a  larger  proprortion  of 
small  store  contributors  have  met  with 
some  success. 

The  revised  Expense  Accounting 
Manual  was  published  in  June,  and 
the  Controllers’  Congress  has  now  un¬ 
der  way  the  following  publications: 
Small  Store  Accounting  Manual,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division;  Financial  Incentives  for 
Store  Personnel,  a  project  of  the 
Southwestern  Controllers’  Association; 
Workroom  Accounting  Manual,  a 
project  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Controllers’  Association,  which  is 
ready  for  early  release;  Stock  Short¬ 
age  Control  Manual,  the  work  of  the 
New  England  Controllers’  Group; 
Inventory  Control  Manual,  and  a 
re-written  Insurance  Manual. 

Research  Committee:  The  Controllers’ 
Congress  Research  Committee  pub¬ 
lished  the  Accounts  Payable  Produc¬ 
tivity  Survey  last  June,  and  this 
month  the  Accounts  Receivable 
Productivity  Survey.  Several  publi¬ 
cations  based  on  surveys  already  com¬ 
pleted  are  scheduled  for  the  coming 
months.  Meanwhile,  trial  surveys  in 
a  number  of  fields  of  store  operation 
are  being  undertaken  by  local  groups, 
and  in  each  case  after  the  program  has 
been  formulated  and  tested  locally, 
the  Research  Committee  will  carry  the 
work  through  on  a  national  basis. 

Conventions:  The  June  Convention 
of  the  C.  C.,  was  one  of  the  best  at¬ 
tended  in  recent  years,  with  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  over  600.  It  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  the  Washington,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  groups  gave 
special  cooperation  in  the  development 
of  the  program.  The  Report  of  Top 
Management  was  presented  at  the 
Convention,  later  published. 

Individual  Sarvice:  The  highly  devel- 
op>ed  individual  store  service  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Controllers’  Congress 


has  been  further  expanded  by  the  ad^ 
dition  of  the  Tax  Department  and  the 
recent  apjxiintment  of  an  Assistant 
General  Manager,  Samuel  Flanel. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

Chairman;  EDWARD  J.  BROWN 
Sakt-34lh  Stroot,  Naw  Yark 
Divitian  Managar;  DANE  F.  HAHN 

As  a  result  of  reorganization  com-^ 
pleted  in  January  1950,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  now  consists  of  seven 
Groups  paralleling  the  merchandising 
setup  of  the  store.  Each  Group  has  its 
own  member  chairman  and  board  of 
directors  and  is  serviced  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  secretary. 

The  Merchandising  Division  held. 
10  sessions  during  the  last  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association,  covering 
each  merchandise  classification.  At  the 
Mid-Year  Conference  in  California 
the  Division  conducted  five  of  the  10. 
sessions  held. 

The  Division  services  the  activities, 
of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee, 
and  with  the  recent  apf>ointment  of 
its  Manager  as  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Buying  Offices  has  effected 
a  close  working  relationship  with  that 
organization. 

The  Merchant’s  Outlook,  pub¬ 
lished  in  May,  was  prepared  as  an- 
op>erating  guide  for  top  management, 
merchandisers  and  buyers.  It  covers, 
ready-to-wear,  intimate  apparel,  acces¬ 
sories,  children’s  wear,  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  and  housewares.  It  is  based  on. 
the  addresses  of  more  than  30  experts, 
in  retailing  and  economics  who  spoke 
at  NRDGA's  39th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion. 

The  Merchandising  Division 
Monthly  has  been  appearing  in. 
Stores  since  September.  It  is  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  the  Division’s  Group 
bulletins,  including  the  previous 
monthly  publications.  Timely  Topics, 
and  Piece  Goods  Retailer. 

READY-TO-WEAR  GROUP 
Chairman;  THOMAS  F.  O'DONNELL 
City  Star#*  Marcantila  Ca.,  Now  Yark 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  American  Standards. 
Association’s  Rayon  Labeling  project. 
The  objective  has  been  informative 
labeling  of  rayon  fabrics  as  to  their 
suitable  end-use,  provided  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  program,  which  requires  coopera-* 
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lion  of  all  producer  groups,  can  be 
worked  out. 

The  Group  has  worked  with  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee  to  en¬ 
courage  manufacturers  to  sew  store 
labels  in  garments;  has  urged  shoe 
manufacturers  to  make  up  their  sam¬ 
ples  in  sizes  7 A  and  7B  rather  than 
4A;  has  carried  on  a  continuous 
“Quality  Is  No  Accident”  campaign 
to  improve  garment  and  fabric  service¬ 
ability,  and  has  established  a  continu¬ 
ing  working  relationship  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Buying  Offices  on  order- 
delivery  problems.  In  May,  Group 
representatives  met  with  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  consider  a  program  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  ready-to-wear  sales.  Work  on  body 
measurements  for  toddlers’  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  dresses  has  made  progress. 

The  Ready-to-Wear  Group  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  the  first  book  in  the 
Departmental  Operating  Manual  ser¬ 
ies,'  a  project  which  will  eventually 
provide  a  comprehensive  manual  for 
every  department.  This  first  one. 
Sports  and  Casual  Wear,  consists  of 
130  pages  and  represents  a  year’s  study 
by  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  national  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  merchants. 

A  second  Departmental  Operating 
Manual,  Women’s  and  Misses’  Shoes, 
is  now  being  revised  and  edited,  and 
New  York  University  has  undertaken 
■the  research  for  a  third,  Moderate- 
Price  Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses. 

Surveys  made  by  the  Group  during 
the  year  have  covered  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  main  floor  blouses  and  blous- 
ettes;  budget  operation;  markdown  ex¬ 
perience  on  coats  and  suits;  classifica¬ 
tions  for  coats,  suits  and  dresses,  and 
basic  stocks  for  ready-to-wear  and  ac¬ 
cessories  departments.  Early  in  the 
fall  the  Group  canvassed  market  re- 
•  sources  and  issued  an  analysis  of  the 
probable  effects  of  Government  pro¬ 
curement  of  nylon  on  different  mer- 
.  chandise  classifications. 

PIECE  GOODS  GROUP 
Chairman:  ARTHUR  WINGATE 
Bloomingdala's,  Naw  York 

To  point  up  the  importance  of  basic 
stocks,  the  Piece  Goods  Group  had  de¬ 
veloped  and  published  a  never-out 
stock  list  for  the  fall  season,  and 
another  is  planned  for  spring.  To 
point  up  the  fact  that  Piece  Goods  is 
a  fashion  department,  the  Group 


staged  fashion  shows  in  cooperation 
with  pattern  companies  at  the  NRDGA 
convention  in  January  and  at  the 
Mid-Year  Conference  in  June. 

MEN'S  AND  BOYS'  WEAR  GROUP 
Chairman:  WAITER  R.  GRANGER 
Woodward  A  Lothrop,  Washington 

An  important  new  publication. 
Men’s  Alteration  Workroom  Costs 
AND  Practices,  was  issued  by  the 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  this  fall. 

A  study  which  covers  every  vital  phase 
of  the  alteration  room  operation,  it  is 
based  on  a  country- wide  survey  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  men’s  clothing 
stores. 

Another  extremely  valuable  study, 
1949  Men’s  Wear  Sales  in  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  show&  the  {lercentage  of 
departmental  volume  contributed  by 
each  merchandise  classification  and 
the  percentage  of  the  annual  volume 
done  by  each  classification  each 
month.  The  effects  of  Father’s  Day 
and  Christmas  promotions  are  graph¬ 
ically  presented  for  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
Departmental  Operating  Manual  ser¬ 
ies  is  the  sfiidy.  Men’s  Departments, 
now  being  reviewed  and  edited.  The 
research  on  this  book  was  done  by  the 
Wharton  School  of  Commerce  anti 
Finance. 

The  Group  is  working  to  establish 
a  suitable  pattern  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  market  dates  for  the  New  York 
market.  It  is  cooperating  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  on  proposed 
revisions  in  standard  boys’  wear  sizes. 
At  a  luncheon  meeting  in  June,  dur¬ 
ing  the  market  period,  and  at  the 
NRDGA  Mid-Year  Conference  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  Group  presented  fashion 
shows,  as  part  of  its  continuing  effort 
to  stimulate  fashion-consciousness  in 
this  field. 

INTIMATE  APPAREL  GROUP 
Chairman:  H.  V.  ELDER 
Strawbridg*  A  Clothiar,  Philadalphia 

Recognizing  that  successful  mer¬ 
chandising  of  any  group  of  fashion 
departments  depends  on  alertness  to 
changes  in  consumer  demand,  the  In¬ 
timate  Apparel  Group  last  spring  un¬ 
dertook  a  study  on  the  proper  balance 
in  merchandising  knit  and  woven  lin¬ 
gerie.  Knit  underwear  has  chalked 
up  steady  increases  in  sales  for  several 
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years,  primarily  because  of  the  l)etter 
styling  and  availability  of  nylon  knits. 
Posing  the  question,  “Should  knit  and 
woven  lingerie  be  carried  in  separate 
sections  or  merged  into  one  unified 
section?”,  the  Group  conducted  a  na¬ 
tional  survey  among  94  stores.  Since 
then  the  performance  of  knit  and 
woven  lines  has  been  studied  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  unit  and  dollar 
sales  of  nylon  tricot,  and  the  subject 
will  be  further  discussed  in  a  Group 
session  at  the  January  convention. 

Standard  specifications  for  brassiere 
box  sizes  and  end-label  information 
were  completed  and  endorsed  this 
year.  Similar  work  on  corset  boxes 
was  completed  in  1949.  Next  in  line 
for  attention  is  box  standardization 
for  woven  lingerie.  The  woven  lin¬ 
gerie  and  negligee  industry  has  been 
conforming  to  the  scheduled  market 
opening  dates  established  last  year  b\ 
the  Intimate  Apparel  Group  in  coop 
eration  with  the  Lingerie  and  Negli¬ 
gee  Manufacturers  Association. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  GROUP 
Chairman:  RAYMOND  S.  REED 
John  Wanamakar,  Philadalphia 

The  Group  conducted  a  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Clinic  during  the  Chicago 
market  in  June;  and  has  been  active  in 
sponsoring  promotional  efforts  in  this 
field,  including  the  spring  Carpet 
Opening,  National  Electric  House- 
wares  Week  and  Home  Fashion  Time. 

ACCESSORIES  AND  SMALLWARES  GROUPS 
Chairman:  JOSEPH  J.  KNOWLES 
Stowart  A  Co.,  BaMmara 

To  afford  the  important  main  floor 
merchandise  category  a  more  complete 
coverage  in  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion’s  Group  set-up,  smallwares  depart¬ 
ments  have  recently  been  combined 
with  the  fashion  accessories  depart¬ 
ments  to  form  an  expanded  Accessor¬ 
ies  and  Smallwares  Group.  The  newly 
constituted  Group  will  inaugurate 
research  and  departmental  studies 
and  facilitate  exchange  of  information 
among  the  main  floor  departments. 

Projects  carried  through  by  the  Ac¬ 
cessories  Group  earlier  this  year  in¬ 
cluded  formulation  of  a  program  to 
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stimulate  women’s  leather  glove  busi¬ 
ness:  reeommendation  of  spring  and 
j  fall  o|)ening  dates  for  accessories  lines, 
and  a  study  of  the  profitability  of  main 
;  floor  departments. 

I 


RETAIL  FUR  COUNCIL 
Ctiairman;  ALFRED  COHEN 
Kirby  Block  A  Co.,  Now  York 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  revival 
of  long-haired  furs,  the  Retail  Fur 
C^ouncil  sponsored  a  meeting  of  de¬ 
signers,  tlressers,  dyers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  in  October.  Plans  were  laid  for 
full  cooperation  of  all  branches  of  the 
trade. 

During  the  summer  uncertainty  as 


to  the  future  of  excise  taxes,  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  after  an  emergency  session,  cau¬ 
tioned  stores,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  trade,  to  refrain  from  advertising 
that  on  layaway  sales  the  date  of  de¬ 
livery  woidd  determine  the  effective 
tax  rate.  During  this  period  the  Coun¬ 
cil  also  presented  to  Internal  Revenue 
officials  the  retailer’s  needs  concerning 
layaway  contracts  in  the  event  of  a 
reduction  in  excise  taxes. 


STORE  MANAGEMENT,  PERSONNEL  AND  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  GROUPS 

Chairman,  Stora  Managamant  Group  Chairman,  Partonnal  Group 

FRED  W.  WILKENS,  John  Wanamakor,  C.  C.  LANE,  Tha  Hallo  Bro*.  Co., 

Naw  York  Clovoland 


Legislation:  Since  January  the  Store 
Management  Group  and  the  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Bureau  have  worked 
to  obtain  favorable  interpretations  of 
the  amended  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  in  relation  to  retailing.  Questions 
concerning  the  status  of  branch  store 
employees  have  been  at  issue  in  many 
conferences  with  the  Wage-Hour  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  La¬ 
bor.  Chiefly  because  of  the  NRDGA 
arguments,  the  extreme  interpretations 
planned  by  the  Wage-Hour  Division 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  have  been 
greatly  modified.  However,  the  inter¬ 
pretations  finally  issued  in  October 
are  still  unsatisfactory  to  retailing  and 
do  not  carry  out  what  we  have  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  intent  of  Congress— the  ex¬ 
emption  of  all  localized  retail  opera¬ 
tion. 

After  supplying  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  new  ruling  to  member  stores 
and  asking  the  Wage-Hour  Division 
to  |x)stpone  enforcement  of  the  ruling 
to  February,  the  Association  has  be¬ 
gun  a  study  of  its  effect  on  store  opera¬ 
tions.  This  will  be  used  to  support 
further  discussions  with  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  and,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  Congressional  action. 

Distributive  Education:  I'he  Person¬ 
nel  Group  has  intensified  its  promo¬ 
tion  of  sound  Distributive  Education 
programs.  Several  conferences  have 
been  held  on  this  subject  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  A  major  aim  of  the 
Group  is  to  prevent  the  merger  of 
Distributive  Education  with  general 


Group  Manager 
GEORGE  PLANT 

Business  Education  programs  at  both 
federal  and  state  levels. 

Wage  Surveys:  The  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Ciroup  this  year  completed  its 
work  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  to  eliminate  inaccuracies  in  the 
Bureau’s  monthly  retail  indexes  show¬ 
ing  hours  of  work  and  average  earn¬ 
ings  for  store  employees.  The  new 
government  rejjorts  are  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  near  future. 

Collective  Bargaining.  The  Employee 
Relations  Bulletin  service  highlight¬ 
ing  labor  relations  activities  in  retail¬ 
ing  has  been  expanded.  The  files  of 
the  Employee  Relations  Service  con¬ 
tain  a  complete  collection  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  current  store  contracts.  An  an¬ 
alysis  of  appropriate  bargaining  units 
in  stores  was  prepared  and  published 
in  the  September  issue  of  Stores. 
The  Employee  Relations  Service  has 
cooperated  with  several  universities  as 
well  as  with  store  research  depart¬ 
ments  in  preparing  studies  of  em¬ 
ployee  relations  in  retailing. 

Store  Hours:  A  new  study  of  existing 
store  and  employee  hours  prevailing 
in  150  cities  was  completed  by  the 
Store  Management  Division  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  issue  of  Stores. 

Publications:  The  Store  Management 
Group  has  published  this  year  Ex¬ 
pense-Saving  1dea.s,  Methods  of  Gom- 
PENSATiNG  Salespeople,  Analysis  of 
Supply  Purchasing,  Wrapping  and 


Packing  and  Delivery  Problems,  and 
the  quarterly  Store  Managers’  News 
Bulletin.  The  Personnel  Group  pub¬ 
lished  Supervising  People,  and  the  bi¬ 
monthly  Per-sonnel  Service;  has  com¬ 
pleted  and  will  soon  publish  Person¬ 
nel  Testing  for  Retail  Stores,  and 
is  now  compiling  its  complete  Per.son- 
NEL  Manual,  a  two-year  project.  The 
Employee  Relations  Bureau  published 
the  Employee  Relations  Bulletin 
regularly;  has  completed  preliminary 
work  on  the  Employee  .Relations 
Handbook,  which  will  cover  legisla¬ 
tive  aspects  of  the  labor  situation,  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  trends,  and  other 
information  on  retail  unionization. 

Research:  The  groundwork  has  been 
laid  for  analyses  of  non-selling  em¬ 
ployee  productivity  in  cooperation 
with  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
search  Committee.  The  first  two  stud¬ 
ies  scheduled  are  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  and  wrapping  and  packing 
departments. 

Regional  Organization:  Both  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups  have  a  highly  developed  sys¬ 
tem  of  regional  chapters,  and  the  New 
York  staff  regularly  cooperates  in 
chapter  conferences. 

Conventions:  The  three  Groups  con¬ 
ducted  1 1  of  the  sessions  of  NRDG.A’s 
annual  convention  in  January  1950, 
have  13  on  the  schedule  for  1951. 
Store  Management  and  Personnel  had 
a  three-day  joint  mid-year  conference 
in  Detroit.  (Continued  on  next  page.) 
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NRDGA  in  1950  (Continued) 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION  AND  VISUAL  MERCHANDISING  GROUP 

chairman,  Sal**  PromoHon  DiviMan  Chairman,  Visual  Marchandising  Group 

ROBERT  J.  POWDERLY,  Krosgo-Nowark  HAROLD  K.  MEINICOVE,  Tho  Hocht  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Division  Manager 
HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 


Workshop  Program:  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  training  of  promo¬ 
tion  stall  personnel  in  stores,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  conducts  an  an¬ 
nual  Copywriter’s  Workshop  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  In  1951  a  second 
Workshop,  this  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  layout  and  production,  will  be 
added  to  the  program,  and  a  visual 
merchandising  Workshop  is  under 
-consideration  by  the  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group.  Each  Workshop  is  an 
intensive  one-week  course,  with  limit- 
■ed  registration  confined  to  advertising 
personnel  employees  selected  by  their 
store  managements.  The  training  is 
-extended  by  supplying  each  student 
with  a  complete  package  of  Workshop 
materials  so  that  he  himself  can  con¬ 
duct  a  course  for  other  members  of 
his  store’s  ad  department. 

Radio  and  TeUvision:  To  meet  the 
demand  for  information  on  the  pro¬ 
ductive  use  of  these  media,  a  two-day 
Radio  and  Television  Clinic  was  h^ld 
in  New  York  in  September. 

Dealer  Helps:  A  study  aimed  at  im¬ 
provement  of  the  -  material  which 
manufacturers  create  for  stores  is  par¬ 
tially  completed.  The  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  has  been  cooper¬ 
ating.  One  item  in  the  finished  job 
will  be  a  check  list  by  which  manufac¬ 
turers  can  pre-gauge  the  usefulness  of 
the  materials  they  supply. 

Contests:  Each  year  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  and  the  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group  conduct  national  con¬ 
tests  for  the  best  store  newspajaer  ads 
in  different  classifications,  for  the  best 
window  and  interior  displays  and  for 
the  best  radio  programs.  Winners  are 
announced  at  the  annual  convention 
in  January.  Follow-up  is  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  significant  collections  of  win¬ 
ning  material.  This  year,  a  series  of 


articles  on  co-ordinated  promotions 
appeared  in  Stores. 

Publications:  The  1951  edition  of  the 
annual  Sales  Promotion  Calendar  is 
published  this  month.  The  Promo¬ 
tion  Exchange  appears  once,  some¬ 
times,  twice,  a  month.  A  set  of  stand¬ 
ardized  forms  was  developed,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  July,  to  facilitate  ad  produc¬ 
tion,  coordination  and  follow-up.  A 
Visual  Merchandising  Manual  is 
near  completion. 

Conventions:  In  addition  to  two  full 
days  of  meetings  at  the  NRDGA  an¬ 
nual  convention,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  Visual  Merchandising 
Group  stage  here  their  big  exhibits  of 
winners  in  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
display  contests.  The  two  groups  com¬ 
bined  their  usual  mid-year  meeting 
with  the  Mid-Year  NRDGA  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Los  Angeles  in  June. 

Loan  Library:  This  is  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  specialty,  contains  material  on 
all  phases  of  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  extensive  clippings  of 
store  campaigns  in  different  classifica¬ 
tions.  In  addition  there  are  more  than 
600  display  photographs  in  20  classifi¬ 
cations. 

SMAUER  STORES  DIVISION 

Chairman:  FRED  H.  BRESEE 

Brosou's  Onuenta  Dupartmunt  Storu,  Inc. 

Onuonta,  Nuw  York 

Division  Manager:  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 

Outstanding  in  the  work  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  for  the  year 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  series  of 
manuals  directed  at  specific  problems 
of  the  small  volume  retailer.  First 
publication  in  the  series  was  the  Sales 
Training  Manual  for  Smaller 
Stores.  Two  others,  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Manual  and  the  one  on  ac¬ 


counting,  are  now  being  prepared  for 
publication  next  year.  Next  on  the 
Division’s  publication  schedule  in  the  i 
series  is  a  transportation  manual.  To  i 
share  ideas  on  promotion  work,  the  j 
Division  collected  from  its  memben  i 
a  series  of  articles  on  successful  pro¬ 
motions.  These  appeared  in  Stores 
over  a  pericxl  of  six  months. 

This  idea-sharing  aim  of  the  Divis¬ 
ion  took  another  form  when  in  June 
it  initiated  its  "Swap  Ideas”  meeting. 
This  first  conference  was  for  stores 
with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $300,000.  | 

In  another  phase  of  its  service  to  | 
membership,  the  Division  has  been 
working  with  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  to  get  added  information  into 
the  MOR  for  the  smaller  store.  First 
goal  is  to  secure  more  complete  figures 
from  stores  in  the  $1  inillion  and  un¬ 
der  volume  group. 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

Chairman:  CLYDE  C.  KORTZ 
Thu  Higbuu  Co.,  Cluvuland,  Ohio 

Divnien  Managur:  A.  L.  TROTTA 

First  of  all  retail  opierations  to  feel 
the  full  effect  of  emergency  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  was  credit.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  a  large  share  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division’s  activity  has  been 
to  advise  and  assist  in  the  preparation 
of  credit  controls  and  to  follow  up  on 
the  controls  once  they  were  enacted. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  on  Consumer  Credit  Controls, 
the  Division  was  active  in  formulating 
the  present  version  of  Regulation  W. 
After  the  new  regulation  was  adopted, 
its  terms  were  analyzed  by  the  CMD 
and  distributed  to  members.  The  Di¬ 
vision  also  acted  as  consultant  to  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports 
when  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  were  in  the 
process  of  altering  the  registration 
form  required  under  Regulation  W. 
The  form  adopted  incorporated  the 
Division’s  recommendations  designed 
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to  make  possible  more  accurate  credit 
itttistics. 

Resc.'.rch  work  has  also  had  a  major 
spot  in  the  CMD  program.  The  Divis¬ 
ion’s  first  complete  credit  ex|jense 
study  was  published  in  June  in 
Storis.  later  in  Credit  Currents. 
The  fidl  year’s  research  activity  in¬ 
cluded  surveys  on  collections,  credit 
sales  promotion,  customer  relations, 
credit  bureau  relations,  authorization 
identification,  smaller  store  credit 
problems,  revolving  credit  and  instal¬ 
ment  terms.  The  results  of  some  of 
these  went  into  Credit  Currents, 
some  into  the  1950  Credit  Manace- 
.MENT  Yearbook  which  is  now  on  the 
press.  At  the  present  time,  the  Divis¬ 
ion’s  Sales  Promotion  Committee  has 
under  consideration  a  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  inactive  ac¬ 
count  solicitation. 

New  publications  coming  out  of  the 
Division  include,  in  addition  to  the 
Year  Book,  The  Retail  Credit 
Manual  and  Profitable  Time  and 
Money  Saving  Ideas.  The  Manual 
has  enjoyed  good  sales  success  and  has 
won  acceptance  by  many  colleges  and 
universities  as  an  othcial  classroom 
text.  In  the  works  is  the  Credit  Sales 
Promotion  Manual. 

The  Division  has  also  established  a 
Smaller  Stores  Committee  which  is 
working  on  a  program  to  establish 
statistics,  standards  and  an  expense 
study  for  the  small  retailer. 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Chairman;  BRYAN  D.  LOCKE 
Monnig's,  R.  Worth,  Taxat 

Oroap  Managar:  UONARD  F.  MONGEON 

In  many  appearances  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
Congressional  committees  and  by  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  carrier  groups,  the 
Traffic  Group  has  maintained  its  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  success  in  oppos¬ 
ing  transportation  rate  increases  and 
cuts  in  delivery  service.  This  work 
is  familiar  to  ail  traffic  men,  perhaps 
less  familiar  to  store  management  in 
spite  of  its  grea^  contribution  in  the 
war  against  rising  expanses. 

The  attempts  to  boost  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  have  been  numerous.  For 
example,  the  railroads  propiosed  to  in¬ 
crease  ail  freight  rates  on  less-carload 
shipments  by  two  to  95  per  cent,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  length  of  haul.  In  the 


ICC  decision  on  this  case  the  carriers 
were  awarded  an  increase,  but  only 
about  one-third  of  what  they  sought. 

Another  action  before  the  ICC  in 
which  the  Group  participated  was  the 
motor  carriers’  proposal  to  up  freight 
rates  on  chenille  clothing.  This  move 
for  a  50  jier  cent  increase  resulted  in 
defeat  for  the  carriers’  proposal.  The 
Group  had  less  success  when  it  sought 
to  defeat  the  proposal  of  the  Railway 
Express  Agency  for  a  blanket  10  jjer 
cent  increase  in  their  rates.  That  case 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  carrier. 

In  another  case,  the  Group’s  inter¬ 
vention  took  a  different  form.  When 
the  motor  carriers  proposed  to  have 
their  freight  rates  increased  by  as 
much  as  200  j>er  cent,  direct  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  carriers  resulted  in  their 
dropping  their  proposal. 

Among  the  important  rate  cases  in 
which  the  Group  is  actively  participat¬ 
ing  to  protect  retailers’  interest  is  the 
proposal  of  the  Railway  Express  to 
raise  rates  on  millinery,  men’s  hats  and 
lamp  shades  by  50  per  cent.  In  order 
to  get  the  best  results  in  this  case,  a 
law  hrm  has  been  retained  to  present 
the  retail  argument.  The  proposal  of 
motor  carriers  to  limit  their  liability 
for  loss  and  damage  on  dry  goods  and 
clothing  shipments  is  getting  similar 
attention. 

Both  railroads  and  motor  carriers 
have  proposed  to  charge  extra  for  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  service  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  higher  freight  rates  on  shipments 
under  300  piounds.  Hearings  have  been 
held,  briefs  hied  and  the  Group  is 
awaiting  the  opportunity  of  present¬ 
ing  oral  argument  against  the  propos¬ 
al.  Railroads  are  also  seeking  an  in¬ 
crease  in  furniture  rates  on  LCL  ship¬ 
ments.  This  case  is  on  the  undecided 
list. 

A  running  hght  continues  against 
the  bill  which  would  limit  severely  the 
size  and  weight  of  shipments  by  par¬ 
cel  post.  Leonard  Mongeon,  Group 
Manager,  and  one  of  retailing’s  lead¬ 
ing  spokesmen  in  all  of  these  hearings, 
testihed  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  No  hnal 
action  on  this  bill  has  been  taken  in 
the  Senate. 

In  its  opposition  to  the  motor  car¬ 
riers’  attempt  to  limit  their  liability 
on  carpets  and  to  increase  freight 
rates  on  rugs,  the  Group  has  the  co- 


opieration  of  the  Carpet  Institute.  A 
traffic  attorney  has  been  retained  to 
handle  the  case  in  cooperation  with 
the  Group’s  spokesmen.  We  have  also 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
resumption  of  Saturday  delivery  by 
Railway  Express  to  many  cities  and 
towns  since  curtailment  of  this  service 
in  1949. 

Another  adverse  ruling  by  the  ICC 
has  been  its  recent  one  which  permits 
higher  rates  on  less-carload  shipments 
of  furniture  to  go  into  effect  on  ail 
shipments  made  on  and  after  Decem¬ 
ber  1 1.  The  Traffic  Group  has  fought 
an  eight-year  battle  to  stave  off  this 
increase  and  even  with  this  decision  it 
has  not  given  up  the  fight.  Together 
with  the  National  Furniture  Traffic 
Conference  and  the  National  Retail 
Furniture  Association,  the  NRDGA 
has  asked  the  ICC  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  rates  for  60 
days  with  the  hopie  that  in  the  interim 
the  C^ommission  can  be  {lersuaded  to 
reconsider  its  decision. 

Elsewhere  on  the  Group’s  program 
is  a  plan  to  revise  and  expand  the 
Manual  on  Merchandise  Transpor¬ 
tation.  Its  29th  Annual  Conference 
was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  April,  while 
periodic  meetings  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee  have  been  held  to  dis¬ 
cuss  strategy  on  rate  and  service  action. 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Chairman:  JOHN  F.  ACKERMAN 

KrMga*Nawark,  Nawark,  N.  J. 

Group  Managar:  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

The  Retail  Delivery  Association’s 
major  project  for  the  year  has  been 
a  comprehensive  store  survey  on  pre¬ 
vailing  delivery  practices.  The  infor¬ 
mation-gathering  has  been  completed 
and  the  material  is  now  being  ana¬ 
lyzed.  It  will  be  published  soon,  and 
is  exfiected  to  have  sjjecial  value  in 
the  light  of  possible  wartime  restric¬ 
tion  of  services. 

Also  in  work  is  a  cooperative  study 
undertaken  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  on  accident  experience  in  re¬ 
tail  delivery.  The  complete  report 
will  include  methods  for  minimizing 
such  accidents. 

Limited  surveys  have  been  made 
available  on  the  following  subjects: 
automatic  car  wash  systems;  delivery 
charges  beyond  free  zones  and  unit 
packing  for  delivery. 
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chicks  are  wriggling  their  way  into  the 
daylight  on  an  assembly  line  basis. 
The  incubators  are  the  product  ol 
Ketay’s  Hatchery,  and  are  sjiecia Hyde- 
signed  to  provide  unlimited  visibility. 
In  each  ot  its  hatcheries,  Gimbels  is 
hatching  about  300  chicks  every  day, 
using  as  a  slogan  a  twist  on  its  lainous 
negative,  “Nobiddy  but  nobiddy.” 
The  chicks  appear  to  be  rivalling 
Santa  Claus  as  a  traffic-stopper. 


For  Better  Community  Life.  At  a 

luncheon  attended  by  more  than  200, 
Lane  Bryant’s  second  annual  award  of 
$1,000  for  outstanding  civic  usefulness 
was  recently  presented  to  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  for  their  successful  efforts  to 
install  a  Council-Manager  plan  of  city 
government.  Featured  speaker  of  the 
occasion,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  in  New 
York,  was  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson, 
member  of  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  purpose  of  the  Lane  Bryant 
award  is  singularly  appropriate  for 
sponsorship  by  a  retail  organization: 
“To  inspire  and  encourage  voluntary 
participation  in  efforts  that  benefit  the 
American  home  and  community  life.” 


and  general  merchandise  manager  of 
the  company’s  Seattle  store,  Frederick 
&  Nelson.  Clarence  T.  Gregg,  now 
merchandising  Field’s  suburban  stores, 
will  take  over  .Mr.  Krogh’s  former 
duties  as  manager  of  the  budget  floor. 
.  .  .  Hector  A.  Escobosa,  who  is  resign¬ 
ing  as  divisional  vice  presitlent  of 
Marshall  Field  &:  Company,  becomes 
president  of  I.  Magnin  &  Company, 
San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Dorothy  Shaver, 
president  of  Lord  &  Taylor’s,  received 
the  .American  Women’s  .Association’s 
20th  .Annual  .Award  for  Eminent 
.Achievement. 


Down  in  the  horse  and 


More  Stores. 

hurdle  country  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
VV^oodward  &  Lothrop  last  month  ex¬ 
tended  its  ojrerations  when  it  ojiened 
its  newest  sidjurban  store.  The  build¬ 
ing,  a  three  floor  structure,  is  a  Ray- 
moiul  Loewy  design  with  direct  en¬ 
trances  to  both  the  main  floor  and  the 
lower  level  housewares  floor.  Facilities 
include  an  auditorium  which  will  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  clubs,  civic  and 
sthool  groups,  and  a  500-car  parking 
k»t  adjacent  to  the  store.  Store  hours 
will  include  two  night  openings. 

Farther  north,  in  Wilmington,  Ma- 
ware,  |ohn  Wanamaker  put  its  new 
$3  million  dollar  store  into  operation 
just  a  mile  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Fhe  two-story  and  basement  structure 
is  topped  by  a  glass  enclosed  penthouse 
which  houses  a  tea-room  offering  a 
birds-eye  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  .A  coil  snow-melting  system 
has  been  laid  under  the  walkways 
which  circle  the  building  and  parking 
facilities  are  available  for  750  cars. 


Foley's  Makes  Satevepost.  The  No¬ 
vember  18  issue  of  the  Saturtlay  Even¬ 
ing  Post  featured  the  story  of  Foley’s 
Department  Store,  Houston,  Texas. 
Under  the  title,  “Mr.  Fred’s  Dream 
Store,”  the  article,  written  by  Ray 
Josephs,  outlined  some  of  the  sales 
principles  introduced  into  the  store  by 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.— the  belief  that  the 
customer  is  not  only  right,  but  that  he 
also  should  be  allow’ed  to  handle  the 
merchandise  and  try  it  out. 


People  in  the  Headlines.  .A  retailer  is 
the  new  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut— Edward  N.  Allen,  of  Sage, 
Allen  &  Company,  Hartford,  who  was 
elected  in  Novemlrer. . . .  Executives  of 
New  York’s  department  stores  turned 
out  in  force  for  a  luncheon  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15  to  honor  Walter  Hammitt,  re¬ 
tiring  executive  vice  president  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Hammitt 
has  given  52  years  of  service  to  retail¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  Egil  E.  Krogh,  who  took  his 
first  job  with  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago  28  years  ago,  will 
leave  that  store  on  the  first  of  the  year 
to  become  assistant  general  manager 


Peep  Show  at  Gimbels.  To  help  blow 
the  trumpets  on  the  arrival  of  the 
“new  Gimbels”  in  New  York,  the  store 
has  installed  in  two  of  its  windows 
visible  baby  chick  incubators  where 
sidewalk  gogglers  can  superintend  the 
whole  shell-cracking  operation.  There 


Starting  in 


Public  Relations  Winner, 

July,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco 
produced  a  public  relations  program 


At  left,  part  of  The  Emporium’s  “Salute  to  the  United  Kingdom”,  a  window  featuring 
the  luxury  ship,  the  Caronia.  At  right,  folk  dancers  from  the  Swedish  Colony  in  San 
Francisco  whirl  on  The  Emporium’s  bandstand  during  Sweden’s  week. 
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IN  MODERN 
MERCHANDISING  E  Q  U  I  P  MENJ, 


SPACEMASTER 
LOWBOY  COUNTER 


On  the  mezzanine,  next  to  the  Registration  Booth,  R.H.C.  will  present  for  your 
inspection  an  exhibit  of  Spacemaster  modern  merchandising  equipment. 

A  section  of  the  room  will  be  devoted  to  houseware  set-ups  on  Spacemaster 
equipment.  This,  along  with  slides  and  photo  blow-ups,  will  show  you  the  efficient 
and  effective  merchandise  presentations  that  can  be  achieved  with  Spacemaster. 


If  you  cannot  attend  the  exhibit,  send  for  your  copy  of  the  R.H.C.  brochure 
'Increased  Profit  Through  Effective  Use  Of  Space".  Write  Dept.  SI  2. 


lEMASTER 


SPA( 

WALL  SECTION 
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"Nations  on  Parade”  which  has  won 
tor  the  store  the  annual  Retailing 
Award  of  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  AsstKiation  this  year.  A  week- 
long  event  was  dedicated  to  each  of 
ten  nations  in  turn.  During  each 
country’s  “week,”  employees  of  the 
nationality  group  honored  wore  na¬ 
tive  costumes;  windows  were  devoted 
to  the  country  and  its  exports;  local 
nationality  clubs  cooperated,  and  a 
special  program  of  native  songs  and 
tlances  terminated  each  celebration. 

The  San  Francisco  Clhamher  of 
Camimerce  co-sponsored  these  pro¬ 
grams,  anil  the  (Consul  General  of  each 
country  in  turn  was  contacted  for  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  series  will  l)e  resumed 
again  after  Christmas. 

Britain  Makes  It  Easy  to  Buy.  Britain’s 
industry  is  now  getting  ready  the  1951 
British  Industries  Fair,  that  mammoth 
showcase  in  which  once  each  year  the 
manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  put 
the  wiliest  range  of  their  finest  prod¬ 
ucts  out  on  display.  The  BlF  is  in 
eHect  three  huge  showcases,  two  of 
them  in  London  at  Earls  Court  anil 
Olympia,  and  the  third  in  Birming¬ 
ham  at  Castle  Bromwich.  Department 
store  merchandise  is  concentrated  in 
the  Lonilon  exhibits. 

Fhe  1951  fair,  which  will  he  held 
from  .\pril  -lO  to  May  11,  is  expected 
to  he  the  largest  anil  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  trade  fair  ever  organized  in  Great 
Britain.  I'he  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  Festival  of  Britain,  designed  *to 
show  the  world  a  century  of  British 
achievement  in  art,  science  anil  indus¬ 
try  since  the  first  VVorlil  Exhibition  of 
1851,  will  take  place  while  the  BlF 
is  in  progress. 

The  textiles  and  apparel  section  will 
be  twice  as  large  as  it  was  in  1950  and 
much  more  comprehensive.  Makers  of 
pottery,  dinnerware  and  glassware  and 
manufacturers  of  leather  goods  are 
also  among  those  whose  applications 
tor  space  have  far  exceeded  their  alio* 
cations  in  the  1950  fair. 

The  1950  BIF'  attracted  19,005  over¬ 
seas  buyers.  The  1951  fair  is  expected 
to  set  a  new  record. 

The  BlF  gives  .\merican  buyers,  as 
well  as  others,  the  opportunity  to 
cover  practically  the  whole  British 
market  in  one  place  and  at  one  time. 
Products  of  similar  nature  will  be 
located  in  close  proximity  to  save  the 


l)iiycr’s  time  and  provide  liiiect  io;n- 
parison  of  merchanilise  and  prices  of 
the  various  manulactiirers. 

Shuttle  buses  will  run  regularly  on 
fast  schedule  between  Earls  Gourt  and 
Olympia,  anil  there  will  be  a  special 
tube  service  iinilergrounil  between 
these  two  Lonilon  sections  of  the  fair. 
There  will  also  be  air  taxi  service  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Birmingham. 

Toward  the  end  of  1949,  NRDCi.\’s 
Catmmittee  .Advisory  to  the  Economii 
Ca)o|jeration  .\ilministration  prepared 
a  report  on  the  kinds  ol  European- 
maile  merchandise  that  woulil  finil  a 
really  market  iji  this  country.  \  gooil 
companion  piece  to  it  has  recently  aj)- 
peareil  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "W'hat 
.Vmerican  Stores  .Are  Buying  in  British 


.Markets”,  which  is  published  b\  the 
.Vmerican  C^hamber  of  Commeue  in 
London.  It  lists  the  items  and  classifi- 
cations  currently  bought,  and  contains 
an  index  to  the  British  buying  otfices 
maintained  by  .American  firms. 

Fhe  pamphlet  reports  inci  cased 
purchases  since  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  in  September,  1949.  Inn  cases 
have  been  concentrateil  in  trailitional 
British  merchandise  lines,  and  a 
further  increa.se  is  anticipated.  Deliv¬ 
eries  have  improveil. 

For  each  major  classification,  such 
as  woolens,  linens,  china,  etc.,  the 
pamphlet  reports  brielly  on  the  extent 
anil  nature  of  .American  ileniantl— 
mentioning,  for  example,  ('.alilornia 
competition  in  the  earthenware  field. 


You  Cannot  Afford  to  C^t  Tired 

{Continued  from  page  1 1) 


working  unit.  Fhis  stall  is  here  to 
serve  you  anil  you  are  the  only  ones, 
as  members,  who  can  obtain  the  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  know-how  ol  your  stall, 
anil  only  by  working  with  them.  In 
the  National  Retail  Dit  Gooils  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  you  have  the  medium  by 
which  the  voice  of  retailing  tan  be 
matle  ellective  anti  oittain  a  favorable 
position  in  government,  finance,  and 
consumer  relationships. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  lor  me  to 
meet  so  many  outstaniling  merchants 
anti  work  with  so  many  fine  people 
tluring  the  past  two  years.  I  am  en- 


rit  hctl  because  ol  the  opportunity  you 
gave  me  to  serve  as  your  President.  I 
know  that  we,  as  retailers,  will  work 
as  we  have  never  worketl  before  to 
obtain  worlil  peace  anil  1  also  know 
that  if  the  present  emergency  should 
exist  lor  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  re¬ 
tailers  everywhere  will  tlo  everything 
within  their  power  to  aid  our  govern¬ 
ment  leailers  in  the  attainment  of  a 
peaceful  world.  Our  way  of  life  is  at 
stake.  Now,  more  than  ever  if  we  are 
to  preserve  it,  we  must  become  in- 
spireil  and,  under  no  circiunstances 
cati  we  alforil  to  get  tireil. 


Report  from  Washington 

(Continued  from  pnge  13) 


the  part  of  the  administration.  'Fhe 
“lame  duck”  Congress  now  in  session 
will  grant  an  extension  of  the  present 
.Al  t  in  oilier  to  give  the  new  Congress 
time  to  study  the  question  of  a  longer 
extension  of  the  present  .Act. 

The  bitterly  fought  Reciprocal 
Fratle  .Agreements  .Act  expires  on 
June  12,  1951.  Here  the  lines  are  al¬ 
ready  drawn.  .Attempts  to  extend  the 
act  in  its  present  form  will  be  in  for 
a  tough  fight.  Opponents  of  such  a 
liberal  program  as  now  spelled  out  in 
the  act  seem  to  have  enough  strength 


at  this  time  to  force  a  scaling  ilown  of 
many  of  the  provisions  anil  call  for  an 
upping  of  some  rates. 

The  attention  .Asia  is  ilemanding  at 
this  time  indicates  that  the  Econoinic 
Cooperation  Administration  will  have 
its  funds  materially  reduceil  by  the 
new  Congress.  .At  least  two  of  the 
major  Senatorial  fights  centcreil  on 
European  aid.  EC.A  will  continue,  but 
its  operations  will  be  reduceil.  Fhe 
Mutual  Defense  .Assistance  .Act  (M  AP) 
which  exjiires  as  does  EC.A  on  June 
.30,  1951,  will  likewise  be  subject  to 
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IWGISI  woyiNG 


\N0R10’^ 

STMR>N<^'^. 


PEELLE  ^ 

KHER^NGINEEREO  PRODUCTS  FOR  MORE  THAN  4S  YEARS 


The  New  York  Port  Authority  solved  one  of  the  greatest  vertical 
transportation  problems  in  building  history  by  installing  Peelle  Motorstairs  to  move 
130,000  people  daily— 24  hours  a  day— 7  days  a  week— every  day  in  the  year 
Department  stores  and  other  multi-floor  retailers  all  over  the  United  States  are 
installing  Peelle  Motorstairs  to  increase  store  traffic  on  upper  floors,  make 
every  department  more  accessible,  show  more  merchandise  to  more 
customers.  And— when  customers  go  up,  so  do  salesi 


Peelle  Motorstair  design  is  based  on  advanced  operational  concepts 
which  result  in  longer  life  and  the  lowest  maintenance  cost  yet 
achieved  in  the  moving  stairway  industry. 

For  further  information  send  for  new  folder  PM-500. 


I 


PEELLE  MOTORSTAIR  DIVISION  of  THE  PEELLE  COMPANY,  47  STEWART  AVENUE.  BROOKLYN  6,  N.  Y.  •  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


some  rutting  appropnation-wise. 

An  excess  profits  tax  or  a  sizealtle 
increase  in  corporate  rates  seems  sure 
of  passage  Ity  the  new  Clongress.  lie- 
cause  of  tlie  need  for  Jild  Itillions  of 
additional  revenue,  partic  ularly  by  the 
military,  action  on  taxes  will  come 
early  in  the  session  hut  the  new  rates 
will  not  he  applied  retroactively. 

We  have  covered  here  in  previous 
issues  some  of  the  legislative  problems 
that  face  retailers  next  year.  We  have 
covered  above  only  those  major  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  provided  for  in  legisla¬ 
tion  that  expires  during  the  coming 
year. 


BOOKS  FOR  DISPLAY  MEN 


How  to  Give  a  Fashion  Show.  By 

Frikda  Clrtis.  Fairchild  Pcblica- 
rioNs,  Inc.,  8()i*i».,  .\n  increas¬ 

ingly  important  phase  of  retail  sales 
promotion  discussed  from  all  angles 
by  a  successful  fashion  show  origina- 
tcjr.  How  to  increase  attendance,  cut 
costs. 


The  Index  of  American  Design.  Text 
BY  Erwin  C).  (Christensen,  Cirator 

OF  THE  Index  of  .\MERIt.AN  DESICiN, 

Nationai.  Gaei.ery  of  .\rt,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  .Macmillan  Co.,  229 


HP.,  91,4  X  121^:  $15.00.  This  is  the 


story,  told  in  pictures,  of  articles  ol 
daily  use  and  adornment  from  early 
colonial  times  to  the  close  of  the  19th 
century.  The  objects  range  from  muse¬ 
um  specimens  to  new  discoveries— 
furniture,  silver,  heads,  cigar-store  In¬ 
dians,  carousel  houses,  toys  and  many 
other  items.  Here  is  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  displaymen,  designers,  artists 
and  craftsmen.  The  .178  pictures  (117 
in  full  color)  include  the  cream  of  the 
15,000  paintings  in  the  Index  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Design  in  the  National  Ciallery. 


Symbols,  Signs  &  Signets.  By  Ernes i 
Lehne:r.  World  Pi  blishing  Co.;  22-1 
HI'.,  9x12,  .S8.50.  I  he  history  of  man 
as  an  artist  and  designer,  told  pictori- 
ally.  Reproduced  in  historical  se¬ 
quence  are  1154  signs,  seals  and  sym¬ 
bols— from  the  simplest  drawings  of 
heavenly  bodies  through  the  intricate 
heraldic  devices  of  the  Middle  .Ages, 
to  modern  cattle  brands  and  hobo 
sign  language.  All  are  pictured  in 
black  and  white,  with  explanatory 
notes— Irving  C.  Eldredge 


CORNER  AHRACTION 


Problem— To  bring  more  customers  and  sales  to  a  corner  of  Bamberger’s 
fashion  lloor  that  ilitl  not  draw  enough  traffic.  ,A  promotional  program  was 
developed  for  a  FA'’  Fashions  .Shop,  emphasizing  dress-up  but  tomlortahle 
fashions  for  evenings  at  home.  Since  the  major  part  of  the  ojieration  would 
represent  sportswear,  the  shop  is  an  out-growth  of  that  department. 

Solution— Josephine  Wren,  fashion  coordinator,  with  the  assistance  of 
Robe:rt  L.  MgCorkle,  display  tlirector,  created  a  smart  living  room  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  designated  area,  without  any  major  departmental  alterations. 
This  was  accomplished  by  putting  a  television  set  in  a  non-selling  corner 
as  a  focal  point  and  using  background  panels,  appropriate  lurniture, 
accessories  and  mannequins  to  complete  the  setting. 

Comments— -Accortling  to  Bamberger’s,  the  shop  has  stimulated  a  lot  of 
interest  and  has  provitled  a  batkgrouiul  for  tlramatizing  menhaiulise  from 
various  departments.— Irving  (>.  Eldreik;e 


A  full  pa^e  ad  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of 
the  TV  Fashions  Shop 
and  a  hank  of  u'indou's 
was  used  at  the  same 
time. 


GUITHHNG  gc<i-iagnther<i 
(lOB  our  new  TV  Fashiim'  Shop 
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Let's  Argue 

[{'.Dtithuied  from  fnige  7) 

Our  own  reaction  Iroin  wliat  we 
hearti  was  a  ratlier  slronj*  suspicion 
that,  in  event  oi  another  war,  tlte  (Ger¬ 
mans  would  like  to  remain  neutral  and 
watch  the  lighting  nations  exhaust 
theinsehes  while  they  waited  lor  some 
advantage  tcj  drop  into  tlieir  laps.  Un¬ 
der-Secret  ary  Wehl),  in  the  morning 
session,  had  made  the  statement  that 
some  ol  the  French  were  heginning  to 
say,  “II  we  are  occupied,  do  not  liher- 
ate  us.  W'e  have  had  one  occaipation 
and  we  can  live  better  cKciipied  titan 
liberated.” 

We  lound  the  lolks  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  intelligent  and  sincere.  Fhev 
all  seemed  solidly  .\merican  and  anv 
suspicion  that  they  might  he  inclined 
toward  connnnnism  seemed  to  ns  t|uite 
unthinkable.  We  did  remark  that  all 
these  men  "talked"  alike.  Perhaps  that 
is  (raditional  in  the  State  Department, 
hut  we  lound  it  a  bit  pu//ling.  In  our 
exix-riencL,  in  any  group  ol  highly  in¬ 
telligent  men  there  always  appear  to 
he  some  dillerences  ol  opinion.  I'hese 
men  obviously  were  sincere  and,  per¬ 
haps.  the  thing  which  we  lelt  was  that 
j  they  were  all  thoroughly  indoc  trinated 
j  with  the  Acheson  policies.  11  those 
|K)lities  were  right,  then  they  all  would 
lx*  right  together,  but  il  they  were 
wrong  there  was  no  saving  exception. 

The  charges  ol  commnnist  sympa¬ 
thies  which  have  so  Ireely  been  hurled 
at  the  State  De|)artment  seemed  t]uite 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  what  one 
saw  when  he  tried  dispassionately  to 
evaluate  the  stall  ol  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  However,  we  could  understand 
I  how  they  might  be  suspected  ol  har- 
,  holing  that  same  messianic  complex 
i  which,  in  recent  years,  has  st'emed  to 
i  cause  so  many  highly  placed  officials 
to  helieve  the  United  States  is  conipe- 
i  tent,  and  has  a  divine  obligation,  to 
I  settle  all  the  atlairs  ol  the  world.  Per- 

Ihaps  it  can  truthlully  be  said  that  a 
great  [noportion  ol  the  people  ol  the 
nation  are  singularly  eager  to  atte|Jt 
that  beliel,  so  that  it  is  an  .\merican 
I  trend  rather  than  an  official  lailing. 

j;  At  any  rate,  we  found  the  State  l)e- 

I  |iartment  men  intelligent,  sincere  and 
I  reasonable  and  we  came  away  hoping 
I  earnestly  that  they  are  also  right  in 
I  the  |K)licies  which  they  follow. 


They’ve  Clicked  ZS.T' 

S  I  FIN  ADD  VSFU  riON  FIMSHFRS  I  .MiLFS  save  time,  save 
space,  save  steps.  No  wcjiuler  they  clicked  with  the  trade— 
so  practical,  so  simple,  and  still  so  highly  efficient  to  make  one 
wonder  why  they  were  not  developed  long  ago. 

Stein  Add-A-Section  Finishers’  Tables  save  floor  space,  provide 
proper  facilities  for  handling  alterations  with  less  expense,  save 
thousands  of  steps  daily  and  directly  lead  to  lower  alteration  costs. 
Their  flexibility  lends  itself  to  every  sewing  room  layout.  New  and 
effective  arrangements  of  eejuipment  are  made  possible  at  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  cost. 

Stein  .\dd-.A-Section  Tables  are  substantially  constructed  and 
beautifully  finished.  They  add  to  the  modern  streamlined  appear¬ 
ance  ol  the  workroom.  Fhe  tops  and  thread  racks  are  made  of 
selected  Birch.  Legs  are  of  heavy  channel  steel  adjustable  in  height. 
Drawers,  foot  rests  and  fluorescent  lights  are  standard  equipment. 

Please  write  ns  for  full  information  about  these  items. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

OiS~B2S  W,  Vam  Bmrmm  Street  •  •  Chicago  7,  nUmoim 
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Small  Store  Unit  Control 

{Continued  from  page  21) 

assumption  in  this  particular  plan  is 
that  purchases  must  be  made  for  a 
three-month  period,  but  it  can  be 
atiapted  readily  to  shorter  jjeriods. 

On  the  sheet  are  shown  last  year, 
plan,  and  actual  figures  for  “stock  on 
hand  end  of  period.”  To  these  are 
added  the  sales  for  the  three  months 
being  planned  and  marktfowns  to  low¬ 
er  jirice  lines.  I’he  total  of  these  gives 
the  requirements  for  the  three  months. 
From  this  total  is  subtracted  the  “stock 
beginning  of  the  period”  and  mark- 
downs  Irom  high  price  lines.  The  dif- 
lerencc  is  the  purchases  for  the  perirul. 
Planned  purchases  <omputed  and  this 
year’s  actual  figures  are  entered  as  a 
(heck,  lielow  the  planned  purchases, 
is  j)rovided  a  space  to  enter  the 
amount  in  units  of  orders  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  season. 

'Fhis  plan  can  be  corrected  monthly 
during  the  season  for  variations  in 
sales  or  for  other  variations  between 
actual  and  planned  stock. 

Planning  of  this  type  is  of  most 
value  in  classilications  like  street  shoes. 


where  stocks  arc  low  at  the  l)eginning 
and  end  of  the  season  and  imrease 
markedly  at  the  middle.  This  method 
is  not  of  so  much  value  for  a  classifica¬ 
tion  like  children’s  shoes,  in  which 
the  stock  is  relatively  stable.  Kven 
here,  however,  its  use  will  save  errors 
in  the  addition,  for  instance,  of  more 
new  style  numbers  than  the  depart¬ 
ment  can  digest.  Also,  in  buying 
seasonal  shoes  like  canvas  f(K)twear  or 
ridrbers,  its  use  will  jrrevent  oveibuy- 
ing. 

Sales  Record  and  Pericxlic  Inventory 

system  (piite  similar  to  the  shoe 
control  described  above  uses  a  sales 
record  and  periodic  inventory.  It  is 
mainly  used  for  women’s  dresses,  suits, 
(Oats,  and  millinery. 

In  this  system,  a  record  of  sales  is 
taken  from  saleschecks  and  posted  to  a 
monthly  sheet.  No  record  is  kept  by 
style  number,  but  a  separate  sheet  is 
kept  for  each  price  line  of  a  classifica- 
cation  and  the  sales  are  broken  down 
by  size. 

Stock  figures  are  obtained  by  physi¬ 
cal  inventory  on  the  first  and  15th  of 
the  months  and  posted  to  this  form. 
.\mounts  on  order  arc  obtained  by 
totalling  the  outstanding  orders  as  of 
that  date. 

Totals  from  these  monthly  sheets 
are  posted  to  a  yearly  summary  sheet 
which  carries  price  line,  sales,  total 
stocks,  and  outstanding  orders  as  of 
the  first  of  the  month. 

The  purchase  plan  used  with  this 
system  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  shoe  control,  except 
that  it  is  broken  down  by  size.  Fhe 
compilation  and  use  are  the  same  as 
for  the  former  system  except  that 
planned  markdowns  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  plan— a  refinement  that 
probably  should  be  added. 

Experience  with  These  Systems 

These  systems,  as  described,  have  all 
been  used  and  every  classification  has 
been  controlled  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  in  the  housefurnishings  depart- 


a  number  has  been  discontinued  it  is 
usually  not  checked  by  size  unless  it  is 
being  filled  into  by  a  newer  number. 

The  record  of  sales  consists  of  a 
simple  monthly  form  on  which  sales 
and  returns  are  listed  daily  from  sales 
check  tissues.  These  monthly  sales 
totals  are  posted  to  a  yearly  summary 
form  which  also  carries  a  total  of  units 
on  hand  and  on  order,  taken  from  the 
check  list  sheets  as  explained  below, 
rhese  monthly  and  yearly  sales  record 
sheets  are  set  up  for  each  classification 
and  broken  down  by  price  lines. 

I'he  stock  summary  form  is  simply 
a  total  of  units  on  hand  and  on  order 
at  each  check,  broken  down  into  the 
subdivisions  desired.  The  figures  are 
arrived  at  by  totalling  uj)  the  amounts 
on  eadt  style  check  list  sheet  within 
that  classification.  The  totals  for  each 
classification  are  posted  t()  the  yearly 
sales  record  sheet  to  give  a  tpiick  com¬ 
parison  between  sales  and  stock  for 
the  classification  as  a  whole. 

The  heart  of  a  control  system  such 
as  this  is  the  purchase  plan.  The  basic 


Tho  InswrUnq  and  Mailing  Machine  will  get  out  large  mailings 
at  "supersonic"  speed.  This  machine  cannot  make  on  undetected 
error  without  automatically  stopping.  As  many  os  six  enclosures 
— ^Inserted,  sealed,  stacked  and  coimted  auto¬ 
matically  at  the  rote  of  3.500  to  4.500  per  hour. 

Mail  Indicia  automatically  imprinted!  / 

The  nation's  top  <»gani- 
xations  modi  their  litera¬ 
ture  at  savings  that  pay 
for  the  equipment  in  no 
time.  Ask  us  to  tell  you 
how  to  break  costly 
modBng  bottle-necks. 


INSERTING  &  MAILING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 

PHILLIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSE^ 


Store  room  and  basement  54'x76'.  On 
Main  St.  by  bank  between  post  office 
and  court  house.  College  town  pop.  3,000. 
Market  25,000.  Coal-farm  region.  Write 
owner,  14  Walnut,  Philippi,  W.  Va. 


The  First  Machine  Made  In  1927  Is  Still  In  Continuous  Operation  I 
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FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


579-581  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  12  N  Y 


TIME  $AVER$.inc. 

83-99  Walnut  Sf  •  Montclair.  N.  J 


ment.  1  lifv  have  not  lieeii  ture-alls, 
but  their  operation  has  been  successful 
whenever  a  buyer  ami  his  sales  people 
have  lui'ii  (onvincetl  of  their  worth 
ami  pra(  ticability. 

riie  major  problems  in  ojreratin^ 
(ontrols  such  as  these  have  been  found 
to  be: 

1.  The  iliHiculty  of  convincing  buy¬ 
ers  of  their  value. 

2.  1  he  ililficulty  in  obtaining  rapid 
and  amuate  stock  counts  by  sales 
])eople. 

.‘1.  1  he  time  recpiired  to  make  them 
up  and  maintain  them. 

•1.  rhe  danger  of  making  the  buyer 
too  figure-conscious  and  inclined  to 
neglect  selling. 

The  basic  control,  the  staple  item 
check  list,  is  simple,  practical,  and  has 
been  used  long  enough  by  enough 
stores  so  that  we  know  it  to  be  funda- 
uientally  right.  I'lie  other  systems  are 
developments  to  meet  more  difficult 
problems.  They  are  newer  and  not  yet 
|)erfected.  \Vc  do  not  feel  that  our 
methods  are  the  answer  to  all  the  buy¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  small  store.  \VY- 
do  feel,  however,  that  they  are  a  steji 
in  that  direction.  Fhc  experiences  of 
other  merchatits  with  these  methods 
and  their  improvements  on  them 
should,  eventually,  result  in  better  so¬ 
lutions  to  the  present  and  future  prob¬ 
lems  of  buying  for  small  stores. 


ToddtetmvH 
228S  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  N,  V, 


Sivakoff  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog 


•  SHOW  CASES 


•  COUNTERS 

•  CABINETS 


•  MIRRORS 


•  TABLES 


How  to  Use  Census  Figures 

[Continued  from  fiage  28) 

‘■'rhe  value  of  these  ligures  is  two¬ 
fold.  They  give  the  retail  merchant  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  operations  of 
stores  of  his  own  kind,  and  they  also 
give  him  an  opportunity  to  see  how 
much  business  in  his  line  has  been  go¬ 
ing  to  other  types  of  stores. 

“T(Klay,  when  one  finds  groceries  in 
the  department  store,  clothing  in  the 
furniture  chains,  housewares  in  the 
supermarkets,  and  women’s  suits  in 
men’s  shops,  such  studies  are  particu¬ 
larly  necessary.  Through  such  figures, 
the  department  store  can  measure  its 
own  dominance  in  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise.” 

A  comparison  of  department  store 
sales  in  total,  with  total  sales  for  the 
comnumity,  is  also  worthwhile.  It  was 
just  such  a  comparison,  made  from 
1939  retail  census  figures,  that  led  to 


So  Clutter  —  So  Treffic  Suiirlt 
with  Time  Severs' 

"HI  SPBED"  ReU  Syttems! 


Time  Savers’  "HhSPEED"  Pre-Engineered  Rail  Fittings,  designed  for  harassed 
Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy  to  construct  your  own  overhead  network  for 
handling  hangered  garments.  “fff-SPEED”  joins  ordinary  pipe  without 

welding — threading — tapping  or  machining,  transforming  your  Receiving  and 
Marking  Room  into  a  neat,  efficient  operation  .  .  .  permits  hangered  garments 
to  be  routed,  sorted  and  ticketed  specify;  saving  manpower  .  .  ,  decreasing 
soiling  and  crushing. 

Submit  a  rough  sketch,  to  scale,  of  your  Receiving  Room,  indicating 
the  steps  thru  which  your  garments  are  processed.  Our  Engineering 
Dept,  will  estimate  the  cost  of  fittings  required  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  .  .  .  without  obligation. 

JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS!  Write  todey  for  our  new,  instructive 
\  3  "HI-SPEED"  Catelog  with  complete  illssstratsons  of  fittings. 


^t•^lerate^^’s  building  of  the  new  Foley 
Brothers  store  in  19-17.  Houston  had 
a  lower  than  average  ratio  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sales  to  total  sales.  I'lie 
city  was  growing  rapidly,  and  the  time 
seemed  rijje  for  expanding. 

When  reports  from  the  ])opulation 
census  of  1950  become  available,  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  for  analysis  will  be 
offered.  It  will  be  possible  to  measure 
sales  against  popidation  increases,  for 
instance.  The  more  yardsticks,  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  rinding  a  clue 
to  undeveloped  |)otential  markets. 

.\lso  worth  investigating  are  the 
analyses  made  by  private  organizations 
of  Census  figures.  Large  consumer 
magazines  frequently  assemble  key 
data  on  jiopulation  and  trade  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  own  promotional 
ellorts.  The  Census  Bureau  itself  pub¬ 
lishes  a  County  Data  Book,  to  facili¬ 
tate  local  market  studies.  Interim  re¬ 
ports  from  the  Census  Bureau  on  re¬ 
tail  trade  provide  a  monthly  guide  to 
percentage-change  figures  in  sales  of 
retail  stores  of  most  tvpes,  both  for 
individual  states  and  lor  the  countrv 
as  a  whole. 

The  Census  of  Manufat tures,  last 
taken  in  1917.  also  merits  studv.  Its 
figures  on  the  industries,  emplovment, 
and  |)rodu(tion  in  each  state  and 
metropolitan  area  offer  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  prosperitv  of  the  various 
districts. 

.Sometimes  Onsus  figures  are  not 
broken  down  in  sufficient  detail  to 
help  with  one’s  problem.  I’suallv,  this 


ALTERATIONS  COSTS 

^  m  |k  I  BE  CONTROLLED 
AND  REDUCED 


WRITE  OR  PHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40. ILLINOIS 
EOgewater  4-51)2 


is  because  a  further  breakdown  would 
make  obvious  the  figures  of  individual 
firms,  and  thus  violate  the  confidence 
of  these  companies.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  needed  figures  can  be  tlevel- 
oped  on  request  by  the  Onsus  Bureau. 
In  such  cases,  the  Bureau  charges  for 
the  labor  involved. 

.\  word  of  caution  should  be  souml- 
ed  about  making  comparisons  with 
previous  years,  Federated  officials  state. 
Occasionally  a  city  enlarges  its  boun¬ 
daries  and  shows  a  spectacular  increase 
in  trade  as  a  result.  Or,  a  change  in 
definition  may  add  or  subtratt  num¬ 
bers  of  establishments  from  a  classifi¬ 
cation.  l^sually,  a  footnote  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lack  of  comparabilitv  with 

How  Madigan’s  Set 

{Continued 

liy  putting  the  signal  out  of  sight  at 
the  extreme  left  of  the  scale.  It  is  thus 
possible  visually  to  review  inactive  ac- 
(ounts  and  the  approximate'  age  of 
open  balances,  and  to  give  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  lagging  accounts. 

On  tbe  left  half  of  the  visible  edge, 
three  types  of  colored  signals  may  be 
inserted  for  special  reasons.  The  vel- 
low  signal  indicates  an  account  requir¬ 
ing  a  signature  on  the  sales  slip.  The 
brown  signal  is  a  “caution”  in  the  case 
of  similar  names  or  atldresses,  t  ausing 
the  clerk  to  check  carefully.  The 
purple  signal  is  a  “stop”  on  accounts 
more  than  90  days  overdue,  calling  for 
attention  by  the  credit  manager. 

CHiecked  Before  Billing 

.\  great  many  stores  check  their  state¬ 
ments  after  billing,  but  we  have  found 
it  desirable  to  do  all  checking  and 
stuffing  before  billing.  This  appears  to 
give  us  a  very  fast  operation,  and  sim¬ 
plifies  the  correction  of  any  errors  or 
mis-sorts  which  may  be  found. 

Fhe  clerk  who  stuffs  the  pockets 
with  the  blank  statements  checks  all 
the  media  at  the  same  time  for  accura¬ 
cy  of  account  name.  She  compares  the 
ledger  card  ivith  the  visible  signal,  and 
if  necessary  inserts  one  of  six  printeil 
slips  according  to  the  status  of  the 
delincjuency.  W'ith  this  procedure, 
too,  statement  forms  are  inserted  only 
in  pockets  requiring  them,  saving 
some  time  for  the  billing  operator. 
Statements  then  proceed  through  the 


1 

the  figures  for  previous  years.  ■ 

Ck'iisiis  lejxirts  and  brochures  ex¬ 
plain  carefully  the  basis  on  which  fig¬ 
ures  are  derived.  Thus,  in  the  studv  of 
metro|K)litan  areas  that  was  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  Census  Bureau  ‘ 
pointed  out  that  figures  for  com|)lete 
counties  were  used.  If  a  metropolitan 
area  incliules  part  of  a  county,  allow¬ 
ance  should  be  maile  for  the  fact  that 
ihe  entire  (ounty  was  used  in  this 
study. 

One  need  not  be  a  statistician  to 
put  C’ensus  reports  to  profitable  use.  | 
Main  tremls  staml  out,  and  if  one  ' 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  footnotes,  I 
there  is  little  chance  of  leaping  to  a  * 
wrong  conclusion.  [ 

Up  Its  Cycle  Billing  • 

frorn  page  29)  | 

billing  machine  and  microfilming  as  is  , 
tonventional.  | 

In  our  daily  handling  of  both  , 
tharges  and  credits,  cycle  sorting  is  I 
tloiie  bv  .\c(ounts  Receivable  which 
lome  to  the  Cycle- .Matic  unit  accoiii- 
})anied  by  a  summary  slip.  This  is  a  * 
perforated  gummed  sheet  so  designed 
that  aftei  otals  have  been  checked  and 
lountl  correct  it  may  be  applied  dircct- 
Iv  to  the  Cycle  Ledger  Control  Sheet, 
thus  saving  much  posting  time. 

Inactive  ;u counts  are  cleared  Irom 
the  Cycle-.Matic  panels  once  yearly 
and  filed  in  vertical  drawers  immedi¬ 
ately  above,  so  that  the  cartl  m;iy  l)c 
located  instantlv  when  a  customer  re¬ 
commences  activity. 

To  overcome  the  possibility  of  oc¬ 
casional  illegible  sales  checks,  we  have 
a  visible  index  of  the  Linedex  tyjie  ar¬ 
ranged  numerically  by  house  number 
and  alphabetically  by  street  name,  like 
this:  i 

‘llfi  Smith,  .\ustin  |  N  C.harles  St  ' 
.SI 6  jones,  Patrick  O  N  David  St  j 
.Slfi  White,  Mrs  K  L  S  Edward  St  [ 
I'his  is  a  great  aid  in  deciphering  a 
poor  carbon  or  illegible  writing,  as  the 
"clue”  of  the  number  makes  it  possible 
to  select  the  proper  interpretation 
from  the  index. 

.\11  in  all,  we  are  happy  with  Cycle- 
Matic.  We  have  closer  statistical  con¬ 
trol  than  before,  more  sj)eed  and  ac-  ^ 
(uracy,  no  peak  load  problems— and 
the  insulated,  fire-resistant  cabinets 
protect  our  records  completely. 
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•  •••Let  IHEM  tfUi 

So  say  many  leading  top  executives 


Grand  Rapids  plannini;  are  bringing  to 
lore  intensive  and  faster  selling  through 
feel,  more  buy  .  .  .  multiple  level 
“s  from  two  to  three  times  the  merchan- 
ustomer  and  at  the  fingertips  of  sales 
y  stores  have  proved  this  fact  beyond 
n^t  you  make  a  small  test? 


Illustrated  Literature,  address  Department  S-12 


>RE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 


*'•«•  ‘Wl 


Cannon  planted  a  bright  idea 


riie  Ijriglit  idea  was  colt>recl  sheets  as  a  practical 
luxury  lorciy’rv/w/v/C’.auuou  saw  the  possibilities, 
introduced  a  line  ol  woiiderlulcolors — reali\  i<>lor- 
fast — III  America’s  (iaiiiioii  ('.oiiihspiui  Percale. 


made  it  grow  and  prosper 


I'riist  ('aiiiioii  to  start  a  trend-  -and  DFA'F.I.OP 
it.  ('aiiiioii  has  reallv  sold  this  colored  sheet  idea 
to  women,  made  the  colored  sheet  market  j!;row 
and  Ffctc  and  GROW. 


.Ac/trw/vfoiilcl  have  gue.ssed.a  few  year.s  ago. 
what  a  truly  .spectacular  thltig('.aiuioti  (loinb- 
spuii  Percales  in  tc/cr  would  turn  out  to  he! 

"Phe  ladies  love  these  sheets!  Pliey  love 
’em  to  sleep  on-  and  use  for  making  lx;d- 
spreads,  curtains,  dressing-table  skirts! 

And  don’t  you  love  ’em  too — for  that  nice 
fat  mark-up,  for  bigger  unit  .sales? 


Now  pick-  the  profits 
on  Cannon  Percales 
in  color,  like  this  . . . 


Feature  these  beauties  in  your  January  promotion.  Brighten 
up  your  department  by  displaying  colored  (tannon  Percales. 
(Capitalize  on  this  advertising  in  vcwr  advertising  .  . . 


This  ad  appears  in  LIFE  (January  81  and 
January  issues  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
American  Home,  and  Farm  Journal. 
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AQUAMAeiNf 

SUCH  BLISSI  Sucli  lieavenly  sleepiiiK! 
These  are  real  C^iintin  Comhsfntn  Percales 
—  made  of  line  cotton  coinlied  till  just 
the  lon^,  sin(H>th-M'eavin)'  til>ers  remain. 


MOONIIGHT  YEllOW 

PICK  THE  SHADE  to  make  you  feel  your 
loveliest,  tohlend  most  perfectly  with  your 
bedroom  decor,  (.annon  offers  you  six 
delicate,  dreamy,  romantic  Water  Odors. 


SHEll  PINK 

NOW  YOU  CAN  TKEAT  yourself  to 
wondrous  Cannon  Coinbspun  Percale 
Sheets  in  enchanting  pastel  colors  .  .  . 
they're  a  wonderful,  wonderful  value! 


SUNRISE  PEACH 

ANY  TIME  IN  THE  YEAR  these  colorfast 
beauties  are  a  simply  marvelous  buy!  But 
now  at  January  prices  .  .  .  why,  they’re 
almost  irresistible! 


LAGOON  GREEN 

LUXURIOUSLY  SOFT,  petal-smooth, 
they’re  practical  sheets  as  well!  Finely 
woven  for  long,  long  wear.  Light  in  weight 
for  easier  bedmaking  and  laundering. 


CLOUD  GREY 

SEE  THE  FINE  VALUES.  too,  in  elegant 
Ciannon  C'aimbspun  Percales  in  dazzling 
while.  Fill  the  gaps  in  your  linen  closet 
with  sweet-sleeping  (iannon  treasures! 


CANNON  PERCALE  SHEETS -THEYRE  COMBSPUN 


rinsf  from  Cyce 
the  Equip"™®"*  * 

ysMr.JoknT.RoseXredi^^^ 

^WJ.KY.  MILNER  &  C 


“OIXCE  ^ve  installed  Cycle  Hilli 
pnxlueed  per  empl(i\ ee-moiill 


ill"  in  1916.  onr  statements 
li  have  increased  I'roin  onr 


conventional  liilliii"  axerape  of  711  to  our  1919  fii>nre  of  I0f2. 
Tli's  increase  in  production  i  e<pii\alent  to  a  |iayroii  savin"  of 
1  1.9  einjdoyees.  lliis  statement  li\  Mr.  Hose  sliovxs  one  reason 
\\liy  so  many  leadiii"  stores  have  adopted  l{emin"ton  Hand 
(  ycle  Ihlliii"  eipiipment. 

Mr.  Ixose  also  mentions  other  important  advantages  of 
Hemington  Hand  (.ycle  Hilling:  "preparation  of  monthlv  state¬ 
ments  Hows  smoothly’  .  .  .  "errors  in  posting  are  only  1  ^lO 
of  1  per  cent  ’  .  .  .  "overtime  almost  eliminateil”  .  .  .  ■‘state¬ 
ments  usually  in  the  mail  within  .)  days  after  clo.se’’  .  .  , 
“customers  and  emplovees  hoth  like  the  system.” 

For  full  information  on  Cycle  Hilling,  call  our  local  olfice, 
or  write:  Management  (!ontr<ds  Heference  l.ihraiv.  Hoom  1575. 
315  Fourth  Ave..  New  ^ Ork  10. 

~KaMul.  IH'bSesTJ/stcms 
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The  recorder  photographs  documents 
at  high  speed,  uith  crisp  clarity, 
using  minimum  film. 


The  reader  permits  quick  reference  to 
recorded  documents,  includes  a  device 
for  printing  individual  facsimiles. 


A  cycle  billing  installation  planned  by  Burroughs 
•  representatives  to  meet  your  individual  requirements. 


Burroughs  Cycle  Billing  Machines  that  are  unsur¬ 
passed  for  speed  and  simplicity  of  operation. 


3. 

4, 


Cost-cutting,  precision-built  microfilming  equipment 
manufactured  by  Bell  &  Howell  .  .  .  leaders  in  the 
field  of  fine  photographic  equipment. 


Prompt  return  of  developed  film  from  the  nearest  of 
Burroughs  23  film  processing  centers. 


SThe  facilities  of  the  world’s  finest  business-machine 
I  service  organization  . . .  nearby  and  always  available 
to  you. 


For  more  detailed  information  about  the  advantages 
of  Burroughs  Cycle  Billing,  and  how  it  can  benefit 
your  business,  call  your  local  Burroughs  office  or 
write  to  us.  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Reduced  labor,  less  filing  equipment,  storage  and  working  space  .  .  . 
all  add  up  to  money  saved.  And  Burroughs  microfilming  is  still 
thriftier  because  you  buy — not  rent  —  it.  And  —  Burroughs  micro¬ 
filming  provides  you  and  your  customers  with  a  photographically 
accurate,  unalterable,  easy-to-find  record  of  every  charge  transaction. 
Its  speed,  thrift  and  dependability  assure  more  l)enefit  from  any 
photographic  hilling  plan  you  may  use. 


Faster,  thriftier  photography  from  Burroughs  Microfilming 


Burroughs 


STORES 
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TO  STORE  OWNERS 

Because  of  the  widespread  concern 
among  businessmen  everywhere  for 
rehabilitating  injured  workers  and 
cutting  costs,  this  page  is  reprinted 
from  a  leading  national  magazine. 
While  the  incident  reported  did  not 
occur  in  a  store,  the  principle  illus* 
trated  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
you  as  an  employer. 


"You  get  to  thinking  in  a  hoapital  bed.  And  ever  since  the 
control  button  on  my  mining  car  jammed  and  I  crashed  in¬ 
to  the  wall,  I  wondered  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me. 
Sure,  my  leg  was  busted,  but  I  knew  I  was  ripped  up  inside, 
too.  So,  I  got  to  worrying. 

"Then  one  day  my  wife  came  in,  acting  kind  of  nervous, 
and  tells  me  they  want  to  fly  me  500  miles  to  Dallas. 
They’ve  got  better  equipment  there  and  specialists  to  take 
care  of  you,’  she  says.  Well,  right  then  I  knew  I  was  hurt 
even  worse  than  I’d  imagined. 

"They  flew  me  to  Dallas,  all  right  —  and  you’d  have 
thought  I  was  the  King  of  Siam  .  .  .  they  chartered  a  plane 
just  for  me  .  .  .  flew  a  special  nurse  and  doctor  all  the  way 
from  Dallas  to  look  out  for  me  on  the  trip  .  .  .  and  fitted 
out  the  plane  like  a  hospital  room.  There  was  even  a  place 
for  my  wife  to  sit  beside  me  all  the  way. 

"Maybe  you  know  how  my  story  is  coming  out.  It 
couldn’t  be  better.  You  see,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die. 
But  those  Dallas  doctors  and  nurses  sure  knew  just  what 
to  do.  Give  me  three  more  months  and  I’ll  be  back  on  the 
job  —  living  proof  that  it  pays  to  have  good  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  a  good  boss  and  a  good  insurance  company,  all 
in  my  comer.” 


Liberty  Mutual  works  to  provide  the  best  possible  medical 
services  for  injured  employees  of  policyholders,  wherever 
located.  This  benefits  the  workers  by  helping  them  to  get 
well  more  quickly  and  by  restoring  them  to  earning  power 
at  the  earliest  date  consistent  with  good  rehabilitation.  It 
also  benefits  employers  by  reducing  their  insurance  costs 
and  increasing  production.  Liberty  Mutual  sets  the  pace  in 
providing  business  insurance  that  better  serves  workers  and 
employers  alike. 


MUTUAL 


liberty 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
home  OFFICE;  •OSTOM 


tltlRTY  MUTV^AL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
UBIRTY  MUTVAL  FIIU  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


/ip .  •  •  by  providini  protection  for  business,  home  end  c«r  owners ...  by  removing  the  causes  of  home, 
by  relievini  the  pain  and  financial  burden  ol  accidents  by  prompt  and  friendly  handling  of  claims. 


Reduce  Stock  Shortages 

«<ASi^2Si^  WILLMARK  S.Q.B. 


—COMPLIANCE  WITH  STORE  SYSTEM 

1— System  UMd~>Regiscer  ^  Book  ^ 

2~H  register  used,  was  drawer 

Closed  Q  Could  not  observe  Q  C 
3  — If  system  calls  for  receipt  to  customer— 
Was  receipt  given  on  above  purchase? 

4— W*as  merchandise  given  to  you— 


Open  I  O® 

□  |c* 


After  you  paid  Q  Before  you  paid  06 

5—  Did  salesperson  call  back— 

Amt.  sale  I  I 

Amt.  tend.  ^  I 

Change  ! |  2 

No  change  required  0 

6—  Did  sp<  give  you  mdse,  and  change 

without  unusual  delay?  |  {  ^ 

VALUl  3S 


Other  sections  oj  the  S.Q.B.  include: 
Approach  to  Customer 
Securing  Attention 
Establishing  Interest 
Creating  Desire  for  Mdse. 
Trading  Up 
Suggestion  Selling 
Appearance  of  Salesperson 
Appearance  of  Department 
Closing  of  Sale 


Violations  of  store  rules  underlie  most  irregularities  in 
cash-handling  and  consequent  stock  shortages. 

The  Willmark  S.Q.B.  (Selling  Quotient  Builder)  report 
contains  a  special  section  for  testing  your  salesforce’s 
compliance  with  store  system.  Your  follow-through  on 
the  facts  reported  in  this  section  of  the  S.Q.B.  will  enable 
you  to: 

1.  See  that  your  sales  are  recorded  correctly— and  at 
the  proper  time. 

2.  Enforce  your  receipt-to-customer  rule. 

3.  Correct  violations  of  store  system  which  lead  to 
irregularities  in  cash  handling. 

4.  Save  your  salespeople  by  preventing  them  from  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  temptation. 

Resolve  now  to  reduce  your  stock  shortages;  adopt  the 
Willmark  S.Q.B.  program  of  prevention  and  education. 

Write  today  for  your  EREE  copy  of  our  booklet  "Basic 
Control  over  Inventory  Losses.” 

•Sellmt  Qtmtitnt  BmiUtr 


wtllmaric 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

2S0  W«l  57lh  ShMl.  N.w  Ysric  19,  N.  Y. 


33  Bronch  OfRces 


Available  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 


Never  before  has  any  accounting  machine 
combined  so  many  time-and-money- 
saving  features.  Never  before  has  any 
accounting  machine  done  so  much  of  the 
work  on  Cycle  Billing  automatically 
and  with  so  few  machine  oj)erations.  Never 
before  has  any  accounting  machine  made 
possible  such  saving  in  time,  effort,  and 
expense! 

It’s  such  a  great  step  ahead,  that  only 
by  an  actual  demonstration  can  you  begin 
to  realize  how  vastly  this  new  National 
“Class  31”  Accounting  Machine  will  sjjeed 
up  and  improve  your  Cycle  Billing. 

The  five  features  listed  here  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  outstanding  advantages 
of  the  new  National  “Class  31”  Cycle 
Billing  Machine.  But  they  may  serve  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  new  standards 
of  performance  that  have  been  reached. 
The  “31”  is  also  made  in  a  multiple-duty 
model  for  all  types  of  accounting — 
including  Cycle  Billing.  Arrange  today  for 
a  demonstration ! 


A  ffct  IHmaf  Owtstaadiag  Advamtages  of  the  Now  Nothmal  "Class  31. 


!  Automatic  Soloction  and  Control  of  more  than  70  functions 

*  by  arrangement  of  the  posting  control  bars. 

f  Simultanoously  Adds  and  Subtracts,  or  Transfort  Bol- 
'•  oncot,  into  any  combination  of  totals. 

t  Instant,  Positivo  Corroction,  in  a  single  operation  of  amounts 
*•  entered  in  error  in  any  combination  of  totals. 

Eloctrifiod  Typowritor  Koyboord  . . .  standard  key  arrange- 
I  ment . . .  faster,  smoother,  easier  operation . . .  uniform  impressions 

*  on  multiple  copies  .  .  .  permits  description  whenever  desired. 

••  Fluid  Drivo  Carriogo  travels  in  either  direction,  smoothly,  and 
at  uniform  speed. 


rm  HATIOHAl  CASH  RtCISm  COMPAHV,  DAYTOH  9,  OHIO 


